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EDITORIAL 


DECORATIONS 


By Joun EverarpD DEMEYER 


E, as a people, are accused of being materialistic. We are 

reputed to have forgotten all ideals in our mad scramble for 

material wealth; to have neglected those finer sensibilities 
that make for life and happiness. This, if true, would be a serious 
indictment of our civilization, but I believe the critics who make 
such assertions are looking at only a part of the picture. 

As the Christmas season comes each year, we find ample evidence 
that the real spirit of Christmas has a stronger hold on the hearts of 
people than ever before. Every village and hamlet has its com- 
munity Christmas tree. Homes are decorated and made festive in 
honor of the occasion. Our streets become fairylands from which 
radiate good will and cheer. It is the season of thankfulness for 
the greatest blessing known to man; the celebration of the birth of 
our Savior, upon whose teachings are based the best and most 
enduring of our institutions. 

We may not believe in Santa Claus, but we certainly do believe 
in the spirit of Christmas. This is the one season of the year when 
we forget for a while our petty ambitions and derive happiness from 
that which we are able to give others. Homes and byways are not 
decorated alone to create beauty, but because deep in the hearts of 
humanity is reverence for the birth of Christ and a desire to com- 
memorate it in a manner proportionate to the benefits derived from 
His life and teachings. 

We live in an age of speed. Science has so revolutionized our 
activities that we are sore pressed to maintain our place in the 
procession. We have time to judge our fellowmen only from what 
we see on the surface. The Christmas season affords an opportunity 
to check up our estimates of humanity, and we are bound to con- 
clude that ideals are still inherent in human nature. If we get 
nothing else from this holiday season we must, if we are honest, 
find a renewed faith in mankind, a realization that our fellowmen 
are human and that we possess ideals so priceless that they cannot 
be measured by material standards. 
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I Do Not Like a Roof Tonight 


By Grace Nout CROWELL 


I do not like a roof tonight. 

I long to walk a barren field—or lie 

Face upward on a hill and watch the sky 

Sparkle with silver—and to know 

That one night, long ago, 

These same stars, with the same hand guiding them, 
Shone down on Bethlehem. 


A roof shuts out the stars—it drugs with sleep. 
I wish I were a shepherd of white sheep 

Out on the hills, and for their sake 

Must keep awake. 

And I would see the radiance of the sky, 

The rapture of the slow stars marching by: 
The near ones bright—the far ones very dim, 
But speaking, every one, of Him. 


I do not like a roof tonight. 

But from the fields, if I should hasten down 
Toward the glimmering lights of any town, 

I think that I should find the Christ-child there 
Under a star—somewhere. 

Faith or fancy—call it as you will— 

The stars at Christmas guide me to Him still. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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The Public Schools and 
the Preschool Child 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


_|DUCATION today is far more than mere 
\ty| training in reading, writing and arith- 
i}| metic. It involves, as we all know, com- 
»'@ | plete development of the individual. Such 

*&2,| development, however, is seriously ham- 
pered if it does not begin until after the child is 
five years of age. 

Children who come 
to kindergarten at the 
age of five have had 
five years of training, 
or mistraining, under 
parents usually not 
well prepared for their 
job. As we study ] 
the emotional and | 
mental life of chil- 
dren, we realize more 
and more how vitally } 
important these first 
five years of life are. 
We realize that many 
of the habits and 
attitudes and emo- 
tional sets that are to 


go with that child 
through life have 
already been estab- 


lished by the time he 
reaches the age of 
five; or if not finally 
established, at least 
so well begun as to 
make any change in | 
their direction a diffi- 
cult and sometimes } 
impossible problem. 
We are beginning to 
realize therefore that 
if the public schools 
are to do their work 
effectively, they must influence the preschool 
training of the children and they must therefore 
train parents. 

This all seems very obvious to me at present, 
but when I first heard of nursery schools I was 
rather amused and skeptical. My attitude 
changed to one of casual interest when I visited 


the backyard nursery school of a friend of mine, 
and the interest became deeper as I visited 
other nursery schools in England, in Boston 
and Cambridge, in New York, Chicago and 
Iowa. I found myself captiv ated by the happy 
atmosphere of unfettered living of little children 
in these nursery 
schools and by the 
skill and understand- 
ing of the nursery- 
school directors. 

Just as my interest 
was reaching this 
point my youngest 
child was approach- 
ing nursery-schoolage. 
I began to look at the 
nursery-school ques- 
tion from the stand- 
point of the parent 
as well as from that 
of the schoolman. I 
began to notice the 
frequency with which 
at home we had to 
inhibit our little boy 
in spite of our belief 
in giving him as wide 
a range of experience 
as possible. We had 
to forbid him to cross 
the street. We had 
| to forbid him to take 
| books out of the book- 


i case and tear the 
pages. We had to 
i forbid him to take 


teacups off the tea 
table and see how 
much noise they made 
when they fell on the 
We had to forbid him to climb up on 


floor. 
the seat by the fireplace and investigate the 
vases on the mantel or tear my cigarettes to 
pieces and scatter the tobacco on the floor. 
The house was full of fascinating adventures 
for him that had to be stopped because they 
interfered with adult modes of living. 
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Then I watched similar children in a nursery 


school. They went freely to the low shelves 
and took from them the things they liked to 
play with. There was nothing forbidden, because 
there was nothing available except things suit- 
able for children of two and three years of age. 
The children were not lonesome, as my little 
boy was when we put him in his nursery by 
himself; they had plenty of playmates and were 
entirely happy. I also noticed how much easier 
it was to get a child to eat his spinach or drink 
cod-liver oil and orange juice when he saw all 
the other children around him doing it, when it 
was simply the custom of the place. In the 
same way, I noticed that they were developing 
habits and skills of a desirable sort under the 
constant, trained watchfulness of the director, 
far better than they ordinarily do with a mother 
who has many other things to attend to, or 
with a maid who is more interested in saving 
time than in educating the child. 

At this juncture I happened to be on the same 
lecture program with Mrs. Alfred Alschuler, 
who lived in Winnetka and who had long been 
interested in nursery schools. She was describ- 
ing to a group of club women in Chicago the 
Franklin School Nursery, one of the first public 
school nurseries in this country. As she told 
how the Woman’s Club had financed it and of 
how it was conducted at a minimum charge for the 
children in the neighborhood of the Franklin 
School in Chicago, I began to see the possibility 
of having a public-school nursery in Winnetka. 
I cornered Mrs. Alschuler after her lecture and 
said, ‘““You live in Winnetka, yet you have 
started your public-school nursery in Chicago. 
Won’t you help me start one in your own town?” 
She said, ‘‘Of course; there is nothing I should 
like better, but I don’t want to inflict a nursery 
school on Winnetka, nor to have people think 
that I am pushing it because of my strong 
personal interest. If you will take the initiative 
in the matter, I shall be glad to give you any 
help or support I can.”’ 

I found my Board of Education unconvinced 
of the desirability of the nursery school, particu- 
larly as a part of the public-school system. The 
Board finally agreed, however, that if it did 
not involve any financial outlay on its part or 
any further commitment, it was willing to have 
a nursery school established in an empty room 
in one of our school buildings and willing to allow 
me to give it general supervision. With this 
much of a start we secured the co-operation of 
the Winnetka Woman’s Club, which appointed 
a Nursery School Committee to consider ways 
and means of financing the nursery school. 

Publicity was necessary. Mrs. Alschuler 
talked to groups of parents in each neighbor- 
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hood in Winnetka and for about a year prepared 
the ground. Through her generosity and the 
work of the Nursery School Committee of the 
Woman’s Club, money became available and 
the Winnetka Public School Nursery was opened, 
tuition of course being free. A year later this 
had been sufficiently successful to have quelled 
effectively all opposition. Mr. and Mrs. Alschu- 
ler then offered to build a nursery-school addition 
to our junior high school building, donating it 
to the Board of Education. The Board accepted 
the gift and we now have as a regular part of 
the Winnetka public schools a most attractive 
nursery school, an almost equally attractive 
junior kindergarten opening from it, and in the 
same wing, also given by Mr. Alschuler, our 
Department of Educational Counsel and Depart- 
ment of Research. 

But what right have we in public schools to 
furnish nursery-school education to sixteen chil- 
dren, allowing sixteen more to have the advan- 
tages of a junior kindergarten between nursery 
school and regular kindergarten, while hundreds 
of children of the same age are denied this 
privilege? Is it the function of a public-school 
system to give special privileges to a very small 
minority of children? 

While the children who have the benefit of 
our nursery school and junior kindergarten do 
profit by this training their education is not the 
principal purpose of the nursery school. The 
nursery school exists primarily to educate parents, 
present and future, and through them to educate 
preschool children in the home. An almost 
equally important purpose is to serve as a labora- 
tory in which we can learn to understand chil- 
dren by watching them while they are still 
young and their natures relatively simple, and 
in which our own teachers can get training in the 
development of children’s habits and attitudes 
through seeing how such training is done with 
children in their early, most formative years. 

I am describing our own nursery school in 
Winnetka, not because it is one of the best. 
There are others that have had far more experi- 
ence and are probably doing more scientific 
and adequate work. But because the Winnetka 
nursery school is still in its infancy and because 
it is a part of a public-school system, much 
more intimately affecting the system as a whole 
than do other nursery schools in the few cases 
where they are attached to public-school systems, 
and particularly because I. know it best, I am 
using it as an illustration of the function of a 
nursery school in a public school situation. 

We are trying to extend the nursery school’s 
service to parents of all children of nursery 
school age. At the present time, for example, 
we are just completing a tentative music curricu- 
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children. this 


lum for little 
upon the experience of other nursery schools 
and upon the combined experience of our nursery 
school, junior kindergarten, and kindergarten 


We are basing 


teachers. We are finding out what songs little 
children can learn to sing, what ones they enjoy, 
what types of music stimulate them to rhythmic 
activity, and to what kinds they like to sit 
quietly and listen. As we experiment with the 
tentative music curriculum we are developing 
and find it good, we shall extend it to all parents, 
so that they will know what books to get, what 
songs to sing, what selections to play for their 
children that they too may give their children 
in the home the same sort of simple music experi- 
ence that we are giving in the nursery school. 

Similarly, we are working on the stories that 
children like to hear at different age levels, 
the type cf picture books they like, the sort of 
toys they enjoy playing with, the type of play 
apparatus that develops their bodies and inter- 
ests their minds. As we find these things out 
through experience, through trained observation 
of our own children in our nursery school, and 
through the experience of other people in other 
nursery schools, we can extend this knowledge 
to mothers and fathers, so that they in their 
homes may provide similar activity and similar 
materials for their youngsters. Mothers and 
fathers of little children, especially when the 
child is their first, often have almost no idea 
as to what sort of playthings to get for the child, 
what sort of picture books to select, what sort 
of stories to tell, and their children’s lives are 
lacking in experience that would be happy and 
developing if the parents had more adequate 
knowledge. 

The other day a mother brought a child to 
our kindergarten. She removed his coat and 
hat for him and hung them up, and when in the 
course of conversation the kindergarten teacher 
said something about the children’s washing 
themselves, she said, ‘Oh, I never allow my 
little boy to wash his own hands. He always 
gets his clothes so wet!” 

Parents frequently do not realize how much 
their children can learn to do. No _ parent 
really knows his own child well until he has 
seen that child in comparison with other children 
of the same age. Few parents know exactly 
what to expect of little children. Some expect 
too much, some expect too little. We hope 
through the nursery school to make it possible 
for parents to understand what children of two, 
and three, and four years of age can profitably 
learn to do. 

In this way we hope to extend the work of 
nursery-school education into. the homes of 
many children. We can't 


provide them all 
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with the full nursery-school environment, but 
we can make the things we discover in our 
nursery school available to parents generally. 
We can let parents know what we expect a child 
entering kindergarten to know and be able to do, 
what sort of attitudes and habits and _ skills 
he is expected to have. This will make our 
kindergarten work more effective. It will give 
our teachers something more definite to build 
upon and it will mean, most important of all, 
that children during these preschool years will 
be getting the sort of training that will start 
them in right directions instead of wrong direc- 
tions. ' It will make it possible for the schools to 
build on a solid foundation instead of having 
to undo a foundation wrongly built—often an 
impossible task. 

We are supplementing the direct type of 
service to our nursery school by lectures and 
conferences with parents. We have both fathers 
and mothers at evening gatherings in the nursery 
school room, for talks by psychologists and 
psychiatrists who know little children, or con- 
ferences with the nursery-school directors on the 
problems that confront parents of little children. 
To these conferences are invited not only the 
parents of children in our nursery school, but 
all parents of children of like age. 

Aside from this service to parents of the 
village and through them to their children, the 
nursery school has two direct functions within 
our own schools. First of all it acts as a train- 
ing center for our teachers. Every kindergarten 
teacher and every primary teacher is required 
to spend at least two days a year visiting the 
nursery school. There is no doubt that nursery 
school technic, having been developed free from 
philosophic preconceptions or academic require- 
ments, is more advanced psychologically, more 
truly in keeping with the needs of the child, 
than is that of the usual kindergarten or primary 
grade. There is a stimulus and challenge to 
our lower-grade teachers in watching the handling 
and development of these very young children. 

Our kindergarten teachers meet with the 
junior-kindergarten and nursery school teachers 
every two weeks for the planning of a con- 
tinuous curriculum for the children of various 
age levels. We are finding these meetings stimu- 
lating and vivifying to both the nursery-school 
and the kindergarten teachers. The Depart- 
ment of Educational Counsel, the child guidance 
clinic of the Winnetka Public Schools, being 
next door to the nursery school, has an oppor- 
tunity to make close observation of the behavior 
of these young children and to utilize the knowl- 
edge it gains from watching them in its attempts 
to solve the more complicated problems of 
the other children referred to it for adjustment. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Measuring the Project 


with the Child 


Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools 
MILDRED ENGLISH, Assistant Superintendent 


A PRACTICAL WAY OF STUDYING SWITZERLAND. THE 
THIRD GRADE DESIGNED AND MADE COSTUMES AND 
PROPERTIES 


Raleigh Public Schools 


| based on children’s purposeful activities, 


&) is the development of criteria to be used 
A) 


ae important step in carrying out a program 


in determining what activities initiated 
2) by the children shall be encouraged and 
those that shall be stimulated by the teacher; 
also, what activities are richest in possibilities 
from the standpoint of the development of the 
child, and which will realize the objectives set 
up in the course of study and provide oppor- 
tunities for teaching the subject-matter of the 
different grades. 

After a study of the criteria suggested by Mr. 
Tippett!, Dr. Mossman’, and Miss Reynolds,’ 
together with suggestions made from time to time 


1 Tippett and Others: “Curriculum Making in an Elementary School,’’ 
and Company, 1927. 

2 Mossman, Lois Coffey: Unpublished Materials, given in Extra 
Mural Course, Raleigh, 1927-28. 

Revnolds, Helen: “Judging the Worth of Activities,’ Childhood 
Education, October, 1927. 


by Dr. Thomas Alexander of Teachers College, 
Miss Lucy Gage of Peabody College, Miss Agnes 
Rice of the University of Chicago, and others as 
they have visited the Raleigh system, a set of 
criteria has been evolved for use in our program. 
These criteria are constantly being worked over as 
teachers and pupils live and grow through the 
various classroom projects. An effort is made to 
judge every unit of work selected in the light of 
the criteria suggested and where one does not 
measure very high it is not considered. 

1. The unit of work must be selected from real 
life situations; that is, it must be related to the 
present living experience of the children, not 
merely that of adults. 

The choice of activities in the first grade is 
rather limited, as the children come to school 
knowing very little outside of the home and 
their immediate community. Activities center- 
ing around the home and community life would 
then seem to be most suitable in this grade, 
because they are close to the child. In one first 
grade several children came from the country. 
One of these boys shared some of his experiences 
with other members of the group. They wanted 
to see the dairy on his father’s farm, and a trip 
was arranged for the entire grade to visit the farm. 
A very interesting activity developed in that grade 
concerned with the relation of the city home to the 
country home. 

In a second grade, a cafeteria grew out of the 
beginnings of a playhouse. The children brought 
their lunch into the classroom when it was too 
rainy to play out of doors, and ate at the tables 
they had made for the playhouse. This gave 
them the idea of having a cafeteria in their own 
room. ‘This unit not only satisfied present needs, 
but stimulated an interest in the food supply of 
the community. The children became interested 
in the source of the food Supply of the city and, in 
a small way, in transportation as it played a part 
in bringing foods from distant states. 

The activity should appeal to children’s inter- 
ests. It should not only satisfy present needs, 
but should contribute to some of the larger needs 
of life, as health, citizenship, group relationship, 
pride in school conduct. An activity should 
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stimulate the wise use of leisure; 
“why” of a free period. 

2. An activity or unit that is worth while should 
be difficult enough to challenge, and at the same 
time easy enough to offer some degree of success. 

In undertaking any unit of work it is well to 
ask these questions, ‘Does the activity present 
too many difficulties? Is it beyond the abilities 
of the children?” An activity should be suited to 
the stage of development of the child. If it can 
be handled to better advantage in a more 
advanced grade, that is, if older children can get 
more meanings from the unit, then a unit should 
be chosen that will be as rich for this group and 
leave the other until the children are ready for it. 

A first grade could get some value from a study 
of wool, a third grade could get more, and a fifth 
grade could learn much more than the children of 
either the first or the third grade. To be really 
worth while a unit should require real effort on the 
part of the children and should call for thinking as 
well as for manual effort. 

3. The unit of work must stimulate many kinds 
of interpretation so as to provide for individual 
differences. 

In order to do this, the unit must have some 
possibilities simpler of carrying out than others. 
It is the place of the teacher so to guide the work 
that each child will have something to do that 
will bring him satisfaction. It is the doing of a 
thing successfully that brings satisfaction, 
although failure for some individuals may mean 
growth. 

The unit should challenge initiative and 
resourcefulness; should give opportunity for 
growth in leadership, in independence, in ability 
to assume responsibility. It should stimulate 
the exercise of judgment on the part of the chil- 
dren and the ability to plan and execute; it 
should tend to real investigation; it should 
encourage perseverance. We should not permit a 
child to undertake a thing unless he com- 
pletes the task. An activity should have 
holding power. 

4. An activity should lead on to other 
worth-while projects. 

The unit of work should make the 
child want to do something bigger; it 
should tend to increase appreciation and 
evaluation. For example, the children 
should be taught to decide such questions 
as “Which is the more valuable or 
which ~serves best the needs of the 
community, a candy shop or a grocery 
store?” A unit is not very important if 
it does not cause the group to ask 
questions. All activities should foster 
an inquiring, investigative attitude. 

In a grocery-store project, a second 


that is the 
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grade became interested in finding out where 
the foods came from and how we get them. 
This led to an interest in trucks, in the train asa 
means of bringing things to the wholesale grocer 
from a distance, and the different sections of the — 
country from which we get foods. A study of 
people of other lands in the third grade started 
with the study of one country, but led the chil- 
dren to an interest in how the children in dif- 
ferent countries live, what kind of schools they 
have and soon. While studying China they were 
much interested in the silk industry, which 
brought up questions about the manufacturing 
of other materials. Units should be so planned 
that they help each other. When we leave a 
unit, it should be with the feeling that here is a 
field that is interesting enough for further reading 
and study. 

The children many times are carrying on more 
than one project at a time. The smaller unit 
may grow out of the large unit of work, or it may 
be wholly unrelated to it. While a first grade 
made gifts for a gift shop and sale to be held at 
the holiday time, some interesting nature units 
developed, a Hallowe’en party with refreshments 
and costumes was planned, and an assembly 
program for Thanksgiving was worked out and 
given. When we leave a unit we should feel that 
the children have learned some executive ability, 
how to co-operate, how to carry a thing through, 
and how to judge their results. 

5. The unit of work should add to the child’s 
efficiency. It should aid directly in realizing the 
learning objectives of the course of study, pro- 
vide for progress in the tool subjects, develop good 
habits, desirable attitudes, or provide for the 
exercise of specific ethical habits, as thrift, 
promptness, obedience, courtesy, honesty. 

The unit should bring about the right attitude 
of the child to the members of the group and help 
him to become a contributing member. It should 


ILLUSTRATING A REAL LIFE SITUATION, THE SECOND 


GRADE BUILT ITS OWN CAFETERIA 
Raleigh Public Schools 
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encourage co-operation. It should enrich the 
child’s experience; make him realize the work of 
others in making his life comfortable and happy, 
what the past has contributed to his present 
environment. 

Pupils will come to realize the need to read, in 
order to find out some of the things they wish to 
know; they will need to know how to use reference 
books; how to tell or write their experiences in an 
interesting way; they will realize a need for 
number combinations in playing store. The unit 
should provide reasons for the need of certain skills 
and knowledges; the reasons for practice or drill 
will then grow out of the development of the unit. 

6. The activity should be practicable under 
school conditions. The teacher should make sure 
that materials and helps are available for carry- 
ing out the unit before it is undertaken. 

It is wise to plan the project somewhat before 
undertaking it. It may not be carried out accord- 
ing to the plan made in advance, but planning 
helps the teacher organize his thinking and gives a 
better basis for judging the outcomes of the unit 
as it is developed. If possible have ready for use 
some books with stories that will give the children 
the information they will want; reference kooks, 
pictures, construction or building materials, and 
art supplies will be needed. It is not necessary 
to provide all the materials the children will need. 
They should be encouraged to use the equipment 
about them and hunt for materials in the com- 
munity. However, the teacher should know that 
the necessary materials can be secured and where; 
then lead the child to get what he needs for him- 
self. 

7. In activities that involve challenging situa- 
tions, where there is a question of doubt as to 
procedure, the approach should involve the 


fundamental principles employed in the solution 
of the ; roblem. 


THE PROJECT SHOULD BE REASONABLY DIFFICULT. 


SCULPTURE BY A SIXTH GRADE IS USED TO 


MODEL THE PARTHENON 
Raleigh Public Schools 
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A MILL VILLAGE, BUILT BY GRADES THREE AND 
FOUR WHEN STUDYING COTTON, PROVIDED 


FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF SKILL 
Raleigh Public Schools 


The activity is not an end in itself, but should 
give an understanding of fundamental principles 
which are learned through use and which the child 
may be able to apply when new situations arise 
calling for these learnings. 

As teachers we want to be sure that our theory 
does not run ahead of our practice. It is one 
thing to set up criteria, and quite another to apply 
them. We want to provide for the children who 
come to us an opportunity to do what they would 
do anyway in a better way; to give them a chance 
to express themselves better. Let us study the 
child; while some of his efforts may seem crude 
and worthless to us, let us determine, before we 
discredit his effort, if for this particular child they 
may not mean a real step forward. 

Desirable technics with children along certain 
definite lines have been developed through scien- 
tific investigation. Valuable findings in reading, 
vocabulary study, arithmetic, writing and other 
subjects, reported by experts in these fields, are 
available, and the teacher should not allow any 
mistaken idea of freedom to keep her from direct- 
ing classroom work in line with the latest thought 
of research workers. At the same time 
we do not want to become so interested 
in testing, checking and parceling into 
groups that we fail to provide oppor- 
tunities for the child to grow and to de- 
velop the abilities which he naturally 
possesses. 

The problem of judging the worth 
of activities is one that should chal- 
lenge our best thinking. We need to 
inform, ourselves, even define for our- 
selves and our own thinking, an ac- 
tivity program. We learn to do by 
doing, and teacher, like pupils, must 
grow through a program of this type. 
None of us grow unless we are pro- 
ducing. We believe in pupil-activity. 
Weshould also practice teacher-activity. 


SOAP 
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The centers of interest listed here are the sug- 
gestions of the Raleigh teachers in grade meetings, 
and the recommendations of the special committee 
named to make up a list for each grade. From 
these centers worth-while activities have developed 
in our classrooms. 

It is hoped that these lists will prove useful in 
helping other teachers plan their work. If other 
more worth-while units develop from the interests 
of the children, our teachers of course take advan- 
tage of such leads and do not feel bound to select 
a unit from our list. However, from these centers 
activities have been developed in our own system 
that have been rich in outcomes and it is believed 
will be suited to the interests and abilities of the 
children in the different grades as suggésted. 


FIRST GRADE 
1. Playhouse. 
2. Gift shop. 
3. Farm animals. 
4. Train project. 
5. Store or market (food project). 
6. Library unit. 
7. Nature unit. 
8. Puppet show. 
9. Movie. 
10. Parties (at the holidays). 
11. Cireus animals. 
12. Community life. 
13. Indian life. 
14. Relation of city to country home. 
15. Doll house. 


SECOND GRADE 
1. Cafeteria. 
2. Grocery or market. 
3. Play city. 
4. Health unit. 
5. Garden project. 
6. Nature unit. 
7. Indian life. 
8. Eskimo project. 
9. Raleigh’s food supply. 
10. Farm products. 
11. A movie. 
12. A circus. 
13. Toy project. 
14. Puppet show. 
15. The Pilgrims. 


THIRD GRADE 
Circus. 
. Trip around the world. 
China (silk). 
. Japanese life. 
. Holland (dairying). 
. Train project. 
. Puppet show. 


ONO 
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A THIRD-GRADE LIBRARY, BUILT BY THE CLASS, RELATES 
ITSELF TO SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


. Toy shop. Raleigh Public Schools 


. Library unit. 

. Christmas customs of other lands. 
. Nature unit. 

. Health unit. 

. Truck farm. 

. Children of the tropics. 

. A play city. 


. Raleigh and Wake County. 

. Museum. 

. Daniel Boone. 

. Historical movie (exploration and discovery). 


. History plays. 

. Transportation. 
. Colonial life. 

. Industries. 


. Trans-Atlantic crossings (from Norsemen to 


. Indian unit. 

. Columbus, the first Spanish explorer. 
. Library. 

. Silk unit. 

. Inventions. 

. Pioneering. 


FOURTH GRADE 
Food unit. 
Cotton unit. 


Nature unit. 
Corn project. 
Robin Hood. 
Health unit. 


Know your city. 


FIFTH GRADE 
Water transportation. 
Land transportation. 
Nature club. 
Wheat unit. 
Plays (based on history or literature). 
Lumbering or forestry. 
Alaska. 
Iron. 


present time). 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Francis Parker School, Chicago 


GRAMMAR GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS SIGN UP FOR HOLIDAY SHOP WORK 


In the Santa-Claus Toy Shop 


By LeonarD W. Wautstrom, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, I1l. 


GPR NOW was on the ground, frost in the air. 

The children were returning to school 
we after the Thanksgiving week-end holiday. 
res 4) Entering the front hall of the school they 
rf} were surprised by the following announce- 
ments posted on portable 
blackboards. Set about 
on window ledges and on 
the mantel over the 
open fireplace were toys 
showing the results of 
hard use. The posters 
read as follows: 


its inspiration. 


WANTED AT ONCE. 
Good Workers in the 
Following Trades: 

25 Mechanics: Must 
have a good knowledge 
of auto repair work, airplanes, boats, engines 
both stationary and locomotive, clockwork 
motors, agricultural implements, wagon repairs. 

20 Painters: Good at retouching. Must have 
experience in mixing and judging colors and be 
able to handle brushes well. 

20 Hospital Surgeons: Skill especially needed in 


The only omission in this account of 
a most unique manual-arts development is 
Mr. Wahlstrom, of the 
manual training department of the Francis 
Parker School, is the founder and inspira- 
tion of the Santa-Claus Toy Shop. He 
originated the idea in 1911, and since then 
it has grown in educational and social 
implications to proportions far beyond the 
account Mr. Wahlstrom has written for us. 


grafting arms and legs and replacing heads. 
Those with previous experience in. either 
private or hospital practice preferred. 

10 Veterinary Surgeons: A good knowledge of 
the anatomy of dogs, teddy bears and horses is 
necessary. 

10 Book Repairmen : 
Neat and careful workers, 
able to handle needle and 
paste well: 

20 Wrappers and 
Packers: For packing and 
shipping department. 
Swift workers wanted. 

Foreman and Inspec- 
tor: Wanted for each of 
the above departments. 

Application may be 
made in person or 
Steady 


by letter. work promised from 
now until December 20th. Good hours. Good 
wages. 


(Signed) SANTA CLAUS. 


P. S.—This is my busy season and I have 
appointed Mr. Wahlstrom superintendent 
of my annex shop in the Francis W. 
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THE LAUNDRY GIVES OCCUPATION TO THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN 


Francis Parker School, Chicago 
Parker School. Particulars may be obtained 
from him or from any of the teachers in 
the school. Applications must be in by 
December Ist. 

Later in the morning the plan was explained 
to the wondering pupils in an assembly of the 
entire school. This assembly included all the 
pupils from the kindergarten through the high 
school. An introductory talk began as follows: 

“How many here believe in Santa Claus?” 
Almost every hand in the school was raised, with 
a background of broad smiles. 

“Santa Claus is a very real person to many of 
us. But as we get older I do not know what 
happens; sometimes we are’ ittle bit afraid to 
own our friendship with him or say we believe in 
him. As we get still older we begin to know him 
by another name, “The Christmas Spirit.’ 

“T think the other night I must have had a 
visit from Santa Claus. 
It was pretty late and 
most of you must have 
been in bed and sound 
asleep atthattime. He 
had a nice scheme and 
he wanted to know if I 
could help himout. He 
said he was very busy, 
and that there were a 
lot of people whom he 
could not get around to 
see if he did not have 
more help. You all ex- 
pect a visit from Santa 


Claus on Christmas 
morning. I know I 
do. 


‘This was his scheme. 
He wanted to know if 


Francis Parker School, Chicago 
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we could not organize an annex shop 
and help fix up some toys that he 
could use at Christmas time to send 
around to some folks not quite so 
fortunate as you are. Many of the 
toys you have outgrownare still useful 
and could be mended and painted and 
then they would be almost as good 
as new. You have already noticed 
some of them in the front hall, and 
here on the platform are some, but we 
will need still more. So bring in any 
that you can spare.”’ 

The talk continued in a detailed 
explanation of the various lines of 
work that would be open to the 
workers in this “factory,” the various 
departments, the need for experts, 
the need for foremen. Some of the 
toys on the stage were held up and 
examined and suggestions given as to the best 
way to repair them. It was interesting to note 
the technical advice given by the young enthu- 
siasts, showing that they were speaking from sad 
experience when some cherished toy has ceased 
to function properly. 

There was no dearth of applicants, so the toy 
factory got under way at once. Attics and store- 
rooms were ransacked and the toys that were out- 
grown or were waiting for “father to fix it,”’ 
were brought to school. There were all manner 
of toys, dolls, books and games in all stages of 
dissolution and repair. Though many of these 
had outlived their period of usefulness in a particu- 
lar household, a little spare time and ingenuity 
together with a touch of color would put them in 
condition for another period of usefulness. 

‘These toys were sorted as to the type of repair 
work needed and sent to various “departments.” 


THE MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER IS A SYMPATHETIC FOREMAN 
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There was a great variety of hand processes 
involved in this work, ranging from the very 
simplest to the most difficult. In this way it was 
possible to find a place for every worker, be he 
little or big. Some of these processes were as 
follows: woodwork, painting, sewing doll clothes, 
making mattresses for doll beds, repairing dolls, 
making doll bedding, soldering and painting 
metal toys. 

In each department an older pupil or a teacher 
acted as foreman. ‘The workers were of all ages 
and grades in the school and were assigned to the 
department to which they had applied for work. 
There: was always some part of the work in each 
department which even the smaller children could 
do. Grade barriers were broken down. It was a 
stimulating sight to see a pupil from the grammar 
department or high school directing a group from 
the primary grades in some simple part of the 
work. And it was also a pleasure to see the feeling 
of responsibility which each one had for his 
work. This wiping away of grade lines made the 
school a more unified social unit. This was 
bound to react in many other ways to the benefit 
of the school as a whole. 

The boys in the print shop had printed time 
cards and these were put into immediate use, for 
did not Santa Claus in his announcement promise 
good hours and good pay? On these time cards 
each worker kept accurate account of the hours 
devoted to this work and it was interesting to 
note with what eagerness they watched the 
mounting column of figures when the pay was 
to be computed. In order to carry out further 
the spirit of the factory a check drawn on “Father 
Time’s Bank of Discount’? was issued to each 
worker on the basis of ‘“‘five happy days”’ foreach 
hour spent in the shop. To the busy little 


workers these pay checks were as eagerly cherished 
This was not 


as if they represented actual cash. 


THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED CHRISTMAS GIFTS WERE SENT LAST YEAR FROM 


THIS SCHOOL TOY SHOP 


Francis Parker School, Chicago 
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confined to the younger workers, for many of the 
older pupils were equally interested. 

In addition to the repair work new toys were 
also made. For dolls that were brought in to be 
repaired, beds and cradles were designed, made, 
painted and decorated with original stenciled 
patterns. The beds were then equipped with all 
the bedding necessary, sewed of materials in 
beautiful patterns. A large number of new dolls 
were purchased by generous parents and donated 
to the toy shop. These also had to be dressed in 
the dressmaking department and equipped with 
beds and bedding. For these a stock-size bed 
was made in the furniture department, the 
school wood shop. In making these beds, stand- 
ard factory methods were introduced. This 
means that the processes were analyzed, material 
prepared, ‘“‘jigs’’ and templates devised to secure 
accuracy and uniformity of workmanship, and 
assembly of the material planned much as in the 
case in a production line in a factory turning out 
quantity products. One individual pupil would 
therefore not be concerned with making a bed or 
cart, complete, but would be working on a single 
process and have a share in making all of the 
articles. In other words we introduced the mod- 
ern subdivision of labor in place of the medieval 
methods of craftsmanship. 

This insight into the methods of modern indus- 
try was by no means the only one of the by- 
products, educationally speaking, which our pupils 
derived from this toy shop. It was also worth 
while for them to experience a little of the 
monotonous drudgery which is so frequently a 
part of modern industry, as for instance, when a 
pupil was assigned to a sandpapering job or a 
nailing job. Connected as the goal was with the 
spirit of Santa Claus and the vision of good cheer 
which their efforts would bring to some little un- 
fortunate child on Christmas day, the drudgery was 
persisted in and a great 
deal of concentration 
acquired on the part 
of many children who 
needed to have this 
quality of their char- 
acters developed. 
There were also small 
red carts made by the 
hundreds, and a toy 
train consisting of an 
engine and three cars 
which offered suitable 
work for the children 
in the younger grades. 
Of course much of the 
material was cut to size 
in wholesale lots on 
power machines’ by 

(Continued on page 67) 
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: a lasting and uni- 


versal appeal. Repre- 
senting beauty and good- 
ness, it vibrates life, phys- 
ical, intellectual and 
spiritual. The upturned 
face and _ outstretched 
arms offer such a sug- 
gestion of wholesome 
thoughts and correct liv- 
ing, that the figure has 
become the symbol of 
radiant health and happi- 
ness. More drama in 
the “Good Fairy” idea 
lies in the fact that one 
side of the figure repre- 


“Children Called Me 


Ap) Y experience with the “Good Fairy” had 
Vv! prepared me for the dolls. I had learned Fairy.”’ 


Mrs. Santa Claus” 


By Jessie McCutTcHreon RALEIGH 


Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, sister of 
the late George Barr, of John, the cartoonist, 
and Ben F. McCutcheon, journalist, pro- 
duced the first character dolls inspired by 
and modeled from American childhood. 
During the shortage of foreign toys, due to 
the World War, Mrs. Raleigh conducted a 
large factory and laid the foundation for 
individualized doll-making in America as 
successfully as she inspired the ‘Good 
Fairy,” now our symbol of child health. 

Her opinion on the place of dolls in 
education is valuable and authoritative. 


they curtsied and said, “Good morning, Good 
“This,” she said, ‘started the day 
that the meaning and story, with which cheerily.’”’ She taught them that to be joyful and 


€Z<2| | had surrounded the figure, had created helpful was to be a real flesh and blood fairy. 


This game worked like a 
charm and led the teacher 
to think of many other 
ways in which she could 
use the figure in her work. 
It is probable that 
sooner or later America 
would have had its own 
doll, even though there 
never had been a world 
war, but the shortage, 
coming so suddenly, cre- | 
ated a real need. Only 
a short time before I had 
brought out the “Good 
Fairy” statuette, and was 
equipped with a factory 


sents the boy and the other side the girl spirit, 
while the combination embodies the universal 
child-heart. 

The figure has been used extensively in schools. 
One kindergarten teacher from St. Louis wrote 
me that she always kept one of the statuettes on 
her desk facing the class. As the children entered, 


manufacturing it, so the task of helping to fill this 
need seemed to fall full foree upon me. Thus it 
happened that the following resolution was made 
and sent out: 
A RESOLUTION 
Whereas—The war may deprive the children of 
America of their doll friends, and 
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USING DOLLS IN STAGE SETS IS THE BEGINNING OF DRAMA 


W hereas—There need be no searcity of genuine 
childlike dolls while American art, skill and deter- 
mination exist, therefore be it _ 

Resolved—That I will create for the children of 
America a new kind of dolls, American in feature, 
dress, spirit and style, dolls that look like living 
children. 

Further Resolved—That 
these dolls shall be ‘‘Made 
in America.” 

(signed) JESSIE 

McCurtcHEeon RALEIGH. 


After weeks of intensive 
experimental work a proces- 
sion of doll personalities 
began to issue from the fac- 
tory, a line that grew longer 
and more welcome as time 
went on. Our laboriously 
made twenty-five dolls a day 
increased to four or five hun- 
dred of the full composition 
type, and as many of the rag 
dolls. While this production 
helped in a great measure, it 
in no way met the demand 
for these character dolls, but 
we kept on expanding and in- 
creasing and never stopped 
working. 

It would amaze one who 
has never given dolls much 
thought beyond purchasing 
them over the counter, that 
theinitial cost of onedollmay 
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run into thousands of dollars. While 
I do not want to reduce the dolls to 
their elements of powdered sawdust, 
glue and other ingredients, I do want 
to say that dolls do not grow on trees. 
More than a hundred men and women 
worked day and night; the men mix- 
ing, pressing, gluing, buffing, sand- 
papering, dipping, spraying and 
painting, to say nothing of the work 
performed by the women workers, 
following the assembling. There was 
the artist’s finishing touch to the eyes 
to give expression, the wigging, dress- 
ing and final adjusting of a perky bow, 
ruffle or curl, before a doll was com- 
plete for the inspection which always 
preceded the packing. 

Thecolossal task, with the technical 
and businessendsand their attendant 
worries, was somewhat lifted as my 
character dolls began to circulate 
throughout the country. As letters 
poured in from everywhere, I was transported to the 
realm of childhood, full of longings and fresh philos- 
ophy. Isoon found that an enormously important 
title had been bestowed uponme. I had become 
“Mrs. Santa Claus” to thousands of children. 
The great honor was not without its difficulties, 
however, for I was sure that many of my little 
friends thought all I need 
do in fulfilling their fondest 
wish was to step out into 
an orchard luxuriant with 
tempting dolls, pluck one 
from a tree and send it 
signed, sealed and delivered 
to their outstretched arms. 

A child will go to no end 
of trouble to realize a 
desire. Letter after letter, 
arduously printed, pursued 
me. Friendships were 
formed in this way, and 
lasted. One appealing little 
person comes clearly to my 
mind now, though I never 
have seen her.. Her name 
was Frena Grace and she 
lived in Australia. American 
magazines with pictures of 
my dolls in them had found 
their way to her. Her first 
letter gave a full description 
of herself by way of intro- 
duction. In part, it read: 

“Tam alittle girl. I live 
a long way from you. My 
hair parts in the middle and 
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goes away down my back in two braids. It 
is brown. I fancy I should look funny in 
America. I know my clothes would, for they 
areso different. I’ve got a pony and love her. 
Her name is Peggy. Sheissotame. But I 
want a doll and have to have one to make me 
happy. Please send me ‘Pink Lady’ and 
‘Polly-in-her-Party-Dress.’ I love them all 
so much, but I love these two the best.”’ 

As time went on letters came from 
obscure corners of the world and many of 
these were from Frena’s friends. She was a 
splendid little booster. Of this I was sure 
when a letter arrived one day from the Fiji 
Islands. It began: 

“Frena Grace has written me about your 
pretty dolls, etc.” So encouraging was 
Frena’s continued correspondence that I 
often thought that sometime I would make 
a quaint little doll with a wistful face whose 
name would be Frena. 

As I opened my mail one morning a large 
bunch of yellow curls tumbled out of one of 
the letters. The explanation, in a child’s 
cramped printing, accompanied them and 
read: 

“Dear, dear Mrs. Santa Claus: I want 
‘Pink Lady’ for my own dolly. I want 
that dolly. Here is half of my hair and a 
stamp on the envelope to pay for her.’”’ Then 
followed specific directions as to where the 
doll was to be sent. It is needless to say 
that the eager little girl got the doll. 

The thing I have always kept in mind 
when bringing out items for children, is 
whether there is enough to the idea to hold 
the interest of the child. Ifnot, I add more 
drama and keep on adding, if necessary, until I 
feel that it possesses sufficient magnetism to 
attract and hold. With the dolls, I carried on the 
same way. Having learned the importance of 
weaving a drama, I set the stage and assigned my 
doll characters to their parts. I tried to keep in 
mind the fact that the American parent had to be 
appealed to as well as the child. Never believing 
in aimless toys, I tried to create dolls which 
would stimulate, at the same time that they enter- 
tained, a feeling for fine craftsmanship and beauty 
of design. My dolls encouraged the imagination, 
while they inspired respect and affection. To 
succeed with this plan, each doll was specially 
named and had its own background. Its costume 
was consistent with its personality, to the mi- 
nutest detail. This method of gaining the interest 
of the child worked like magic. The response 
W.s amazing beyond all expectation, so much 
so that a new department which we called ‘“The 
Personal Touch” had to be added to the factory. 

There were seventy-five distinctive doll charac- 


THE CHARACTER DOLL MAY DEVELOP THE CHILD’S 
SENSE OF HUMOR 


ters. Several of them stand out too vividly not to 
mention. One of these was ‘‘Miss Happy.” She 
was the favorite child of Happyland’s queen. 
Santa Claus, who reigned over Toyland in the 
same realm, was chosen by the queen to be the 
godfather. This honor so delighted the old 
fellow that he sent thousands of ‘“‘Miss Happy” 
dolls on shooting stars to every little girl’s 
Christmas tree this season. 

“Miss Happy’s”’ welcome was so overwhelming . 
that I staged a doll party in her honor. Through 
stories and pictures the children learned of this 
grand affair and many similar parties were given 
afterwards by them. ‘Doll o’ My Heart,’ a social 
leader in the doll world, was hostess. A long 
list of doll celebrities was invited. Those to 
receive the seventy-five guests were carefully 
selected. Among them was ‘Little Lucile,’”’ who 
had created a stir in New York that season by 
being judged Queen of the Toy Fair. Others 
assisting were “‘Poppy,” dressed in tan and red, 
“Mary Contrary,” often difficult but never so at 

(Continued on page 68) 
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~ Making Their Candy Safe 


By MarsorigE WHITE, F%eld Secretary, Consumers’ League of New York 


| QUICK glance at the candy firms meet- 
the standards of the New York Con- 
f~--%| sumers’ League and a trip to the “corner”’ 
Ae 4 stores, school lunch counters, drug stores, 
ow) the street and subway stands of greater 
New York City—places where thousands of 
children of school age buy their favorite one- 
cent lollipops and the one- to five-cent bars— 
will reward you with the fact that the candies 
listed on the New York State ‘White List,” 
and sold in these places, outnumber those not 
listed, and include many well-known brand 
names. Nor is this reas- 
suring fact of interest 
only to the New York 


consumer. The firms 
recommended by the 
Consumers’ League, 


although largely in New 
York City, in the major- 
ity, distribute nationally 
so that children in Cali- 
fornia or in Maine may 
purchase a_ sweet of 
almost any of the well- 
known brands on _ the 
“White List” with the 
same guarantee as if 
bought in New York. 
The giving of this 
assurance to the millions 
of candy consumers in 
the United States is due 
to the success of a candy 
study made by the 
League in 1927. It has 
been the function of the 
Consumers’ League of New York, in the thirty- 
seven years of its existence, to acquaint the con- 
suming public with the conditions under which 
the things they eat and wear and use are made 
and sold. During the period of 1917 to 1927 
the growth in the candy industry had been 
tremendous, a growth which has been frequently 
attributed to prohibition. According to the 


kitchen? 


sumers’ League. 


ing child health. 


figures of the Department of Commerce in 
1926, the American public consumed over 358 
million dollars worth of manufactured candy, 
one-eighth of this huge output being supplied 
by New York State alone. 

To the New York State Bureau of Women in 


When the children buy candy or when 
you bring them lollipops as a special treat, 
or chocolate bars, or box candy, what 
guarantee have you that they are eating as 
clean candy as if it were made in your own 


One way the children, and you, may 
“nlay safe’ is to eat sweets manufactured by 
firms on the second candy “White List’’ 
recently published by the New York Con- 
These firms are comply- 
ing with the health and sanitary standards 
set up by the New York Confectioners’ 
Association and the New York Consumers’ 
League, following the League’s study and 
expose of conditions in the candy industry 
in New York City in 1927 and 1928. The 
place of the Consumers’ League in bringing 
about better manufacturing of candy for 
school children points the way to safeguard- 


Industry, this astonishing growth meant an 
increased employment of women, and changing 
working conditions. In 1923 this Bureau pub- 
lished the fact that in the five great women- 
employing industries of the state, the women 
candy makers had the lowest scale of earnings. 
The Consumers’ League was led to suspect that 
sanitary conditions were not all they might be; 
and experience led them to think that there 
was probably some relation between low wages, 
seasonal employment and bad sanitation. Then, 
too, the League was constantly reminded of a 
growing perplexity in the 
minds of the buying 
public as to which brands 
of candy made _ under 
clean and healthy con- 
ditions they might buy 
for themselves and 
their children. This pic- 
ture aroused the Con- 
sumers’ League to find 
out what was wrong in 
the industry that such a 
condition should prevail. 

The startling report 
“Behind the Scenes in 
Candy Factories’’ 
shocked the public in 
March, 1928. After asix 
months’ investigation it 
revealed that the 
twenty-five factories 
studied, low wages, little 
altered since the exten- 
sive study of 1923, was 
but one of the wrongs in 
the candy industry. Long hours, often in excess 
of the legal working limit, prevailed. Fatigue, due 
largely to the long hours of standing, and chill, 
due to unnecessarily low temperatures in the 
chocolate and dipping and packing departments, 
caused ill-health and a high rate of turnover 
among the workers. Unsanitary conditions in 
many factories were a menace to the health of 
both workers and public. The majority were 
“astonishingly dirty.”’ Floors and stairs were 
coated with sugar and collected dirt; the machin- 
ery and work tables appeared never to have been 
scrubbed, and the odor of rancid chocolate 
permeated the atmosphere. The rule that 
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workers wash their hands after leaving the 
toilets was not enforced; washing facilities, in 
general, were inadequate, towels missing, no 
soap, and water either too hot or not hot at all. 
The investigators. found an almost complete 
disregard for the sanitary code requiring a ‘‘Food 
Handler’s Card” as certificate of a medical 
examination before employment and a yearly 
examination of all workers. They found the 
workers using the nauseous habit of ‘“‘finger- 
licking,” wetting the fingers with saliva when 
packing candy in “fluted” paper cups; and 
they found them packing candy spilled on the 
floor, as well as spoiled candy. 

Lilian Symes, who made the investigation 
and wrote the excellent report, found that “the 
sanitary conditions in the candy industry are 
probably no worse and may be better than in 
many food producing industries. However, the 
production of candy in almost all of the small 
cheap places and in a few of the bigger and 
better known ones, is unnecessarily dirty. This 
is the type of candy most frequently bought by 
school children in small stores and from stands. 
With the exception of a few well-known brands 
of wrapped bars, chocolate wafers, and the 
like, produced under exceptionally fine condi- 
tions, one may safely say that much cheap 
candy is too cheap in all respects to be fit to eat. 
Decent sanitary and working conditions may 
have little relation to a firm’s name or adver- 
tising. Some of the worst working conditions 
in the industry were found in 
a place whose name is a house- 
hold word and whose products 
are supposedly of the best.”’ 

The report created an im- 
mediate sensation and was 
followed by a _ remarkable 
newspaper publicity. The 
New York City Commissioner 
of Health promptly closed five 
of the worst candy factories, 
and threatened to close more 
unless there was a general 
house cleaning. Those who 
bought candy and those who 
sold it besieged the League 
office for a solution. In co- 
operation with the Confec- 
tioners’ Association, the Con- 
sumers’ League decided that 
the industry itself should pro- 
vide the remedy. It offered 
to issue a “White List” of 
candy manufacturers who 
fully complied with a set of 
standards including a $14 a 
week beginners’ wage, com- 


pliance with all the state labor laws in regard 
to working hours, compliance with the sanitary 
codes, which require a medical examination of 
workers, a temperature of 64 degrees F. or 
higher in the chocolate departments, and the 
provision of seats for all women workers; and 
to acquaint the public with their products. 
It engaged four inspectors to investigate factories 
desirous of being included on this list. 

The first “White List” of May, 1928, contained 
the names of fifty-seven firms who complied 
with the standards. The League itself was 
surprised at so large a number. It had expected 
to publish a dozen or so names. A _ re-check 
was made of doubtful firms. The fifty-seven 
names remained. To the great satisfaction of 
the League the “White List’? had aroused to 
action candy manufacturers whose names could 
not have been included previous to Lillian 
Symes’ report. Determined at any cost to 
reap the benefits of the ‘‘White List,’’ these 
firms had vigorously handled scrub and paint 
brushes, and applied to themselves and their 
workers the sanitary and labor laws so long 
unknown or disrespected. One firm claimed 
that it spent over $7,000 in paint alone in order 
to qualify for the ‘White List.” Another 
factory, closed by the Board of Health, tore 
out old plumbing and antiquated machinery, 
and painted, remodeled parts and raised wages 
and standards, all within a few weeks. It was 
unbelievable to the investigators that the 
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THE *“‘WHITE LIST’’ CHOCOLATE DIPPER CONFORMS TO REQUIRED 
HYGIENIC STANDARDS 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


remodeled plant could have been one of those 
attacked by the city health officials. 

To be specific, walls and ceilings were painted, 
corners cleaned, windows washed, and plumbing 
repaired. Many manufacturers began a new 
practice, that of scraping and scrubbing floors 
daily instead of monthly or, as in some cases, 
yearly; they found it profitable to wash cooking 
kettles, conveyors, tables, utensils and machinery 
daily. Individual or paper towels were installed 
and uniforms bought so that the workers might 
change frequently. Seats were purchased, and 
an effort was made to maintain 64 degrees F. in 
the chocolate departments. ‘‘Food Handler’s 
Cards” became important; and ‘‘finger-licking”’ 
was supplanted with wet sponges in small bowls 
or rubber finger pads. Hours of work were 
obeyed, and lawful use of the “‘overtime’”’ hours 
of work were posted and reported. Forty-one 
firms, or seventy-one per cent, of the fifty-seven 
manufacturers raised beginners’ wages to $14 at 
least, for a forty-nine-and-a-half hour week, even 
though this wage standard was the only one 
on which the League and the Confectioners’ 
Association could not agree. 

The demand for the “‘White List’ suddenly 
grew into the thousands. A brief leaflet was 
distributed with the names of thirty organiza- 
tions, among them the Girl Scouts, the Y. W. 
C. A., the League of Women Voters and the 
Welfare Council, who agreed to buy no candy 


except that manufactured by ‘White List” 
firms. Its distribution included a_ cabinet 
minister in Buenos Aires, a United States senator, 
the assistant health commissioner of Chicago, 
Ohio’s labor director, a student in China, and a 
prisoner in the Iowa penitentiary. 
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With this demand and distribution 
came the request for investigation from 
New York State candy manufacturers 
outside of New York City and the urge 
on the part of manufacturers that candy 
makers in other states be included on 
the ‘‘White List,” as a means of raising 
the standard of the whole industry. 
Certain manufacturers, not on the 
“White List,” claimed that the cost of 
cleaning up and raising wages and obey- 
ing the law would put the candy men 
out of business. But individual manu- 
facturers, some of them national dis- 
tributors, came forward and told the 
Consumers’ League that the advance in 
wages and the cost of cleaning up was 
not injuring the industry. ‘‘We don’t 
mind paying more if all the others do 
the same,” they said; ‘“‘after all, it 
makes very little difference in the 
cost of the product and the big thing 
is that no one should cut under any one else.”’ 

As a result a second ‘‘White List’? appeared 
March, 1929, following a rigid reinspection of 
the factories listed on the. first one. . Eight 
additional New York City firms and nine out- 
side of New York City were added. Cleveland, 
Ohio, aroused nineteen firms and New Jersey 
two firms to accept the ‘““White List” standards. 
Of the fifty-seven firms on the first list fifty- 
three remained. Two of the four were dropped 
because they stated they would not continue to 
pay the $14 beginning wage; and two because of 
repeated violation of the New York State forty- 
eight hour law. 

“Tt is no crime to break the law,” said the 
president of one of these firms, manufacturing 
a nationally advertised candy, when he saw 
that the Consumers’ League acknowledged no 
favorites. “I’m being honest with you,” he 
continued. “I don’t expect to break the law 
again until rush orders come in September, but 
I’d be a fool not to do so to keep my customers. 
Any time I have $9,000 worth of sugar in my 
factory, I’ll work the girls all day and all night— 
twenty-four hours straight—to get that made 
up. I am perfectly willing to go before any 
jury and tell them the circumstances. You 
may drop me from the ‘White List’ if you like. 
I am going right ahead.”’ 

Another manufacturer, one of the older men 
in the industry, also selling to a national field, 
refused this spring to again open his payroll 
sheets to the inspector. It was a matter of 
principle with him, he said, to show no one his 
books, but he was willing to give his affidavit 
that he was paying $14 a week to beginners. 
When Miss Mary Dewson, president of the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Doing and Making in 
Second-Grade Arithmetic 


The Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, H. H. Stuart, Superintendent 


P| HE use of the child’s interest in creative 
Melae| handwork as a motivation for primary- 


Go| grade arithmetic has much value. Hand 
ee| work with colored construction papers or 
-:)} wall paper necessitates accurate measure- 
ment and the carrying out of directed plans if the 
finished toy or other article is to have real value. 
This doing and making has the added value of 
correlating arithmetic with all the other school sub- 
jects and with the child’s home and play life, as his 
finished handicraft will find a place in illustrating 
social studies and for his games and everyday 
activities. Arithmetic, in modern educational 
thought, is only a tool subject. Teaching number 
through constructive work gives it this utilitarian 
aspect essential for the grasp of the abstract on the 
part of the younger child. Objects made may be 
arranged on a table as for a sale, a price list similar 
to the following placed on the board, or printed on 
a large paper, which is hung near the toys. 


Chairs 3¢ Kites 
Beds 4c Soldier Caps 10¢ 
Pinwheels 5¢ Barns 
Housés 10¢ Large Baskets 8c 
Paper Chains 5c Small Baskets 4c 


Occasionally a clearance sale may be held and 
the children allowed to take home the articles 
which they buy with their toy money. Advertising 
bulletins may be made of these sales. If the inter- 
est still holds, articles for another salemay be made. 

It may be that some of the more difficult toy 
construction will be taught as a part of the draw- 
ing work. After learning how, the children will 
make duplicates of the objects, using probably a 
good deal of originality in color, decoration, shape 
and size. Directions for the construction should 
be simple enough to be interpreted through read- 
ing. Aset of directions may be prepared, each on 
a separate card. The children will originate arti- 
cles in the making of which they will use several 
skills they have been taught. 

Typical exercises— 


SYLVIA’S DRINKING CUP 
Sylvia’s family was going on a picnic, so she 
With a 
She then 


made a drinking cup for each one. 
ruler she measured an 83’’ square. 


folded it as in figure (1). Next she measured 
33” from the square corner and made a dot on 
each side as in figure (1). Then she folded the 
right-hand corner to the left-hand dot. Then 
the left-hand corner was placed on the right- 
hand dot. Next she separated and folded down 
the upper points and the cup was ready for use. 


DOROTHY’S PICTURE FRAME 

Dorothy made a picture frame for her mother. 
You may like to make one. She cut a 10” 
square from stiff green paper. Then she meas- 
ured 5” from each corner of the square and 
made a dot on each side. She drew lines joining 
the dots. See figure (1). Next she folded each 
corner to the center of the square and creased 
along the lines. Her square now looked like 
figure (2). Then she folded back the points until 
they touched the middle of the sides. The frame 
then looked like figure (3). She put a little paste 
under each point and placed the frame under a 
book to dry. When it was dry she pasted her 
picture in it. 


JACK’S ENVELOPE 

Jack needed an envelope to hold his toy money. 
So he made one in this way. He measured a 
piece of paper 10” long and 8” wide. Along 
each edge he marked off 2’’ by placing dots. 
Then he drew lines to join the opposite dots. 
He cut off the corners by cutting on the heavy 
lines shown in the figure. He next folded A 
and B in as far as D. He then folded C in and 
pasted it to A and B. When he folded E over, 
the envelope was done. 


JACK’S LANTERN ORNAMENT 


Jack was going to make ornaments for the 
Christmas tree. He measured a piece of colored 
paper 3” x 6”. This he folded lengthwise 
through the middle. He measured a half inch 
in from each long edge and made a dot. He 
connected the dots with a line. Then on the 
folded edge he measured half-inch spaces and 
made dots. On the line which he drew first 
he put a dot every half inch. He drew lines 
from these dots to the half-inch dots on the 
folded edge. He drew the lines with his rule and 
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made them very straight. He then cut on 
these lines. He unfolded the paper, bent it 
around in circular form and pasted the ends. 
Then he cut strips of black paper and pasted 
them at the top and bottom of the lantern. 
He used another strip of black paper for a 
handle. 

Perhaps instead of using colored paper you 
would like to color a paper with your crayon or 
paints to look like a Japanese lantern. You 
must do your coloring before you cut. 

Helen made horns like these for the Christ- 
mas tree. She measured a 9” square from colored 
paper. With her ruler she drew a line from the 
upper right-hand corner (A) of the square to 
the lower left-hand corner (B). She then folded 
together the corners of one piece and made a 
crease. When it was opened she folded each 
short edge to the first crease. When opened, 
it looked like figure (1). She then folded one 
edge over the other as far as the crease and 
pasted them together. It looked like figure (2). 
She cut off the upper points and ran a 4” cord 
into the back of the horn. 

This horn could be used for the box part of a 
May basket. Paste fringed paper on the eutside 
and long streamers on the bottom and fill with 
pretty wild flowers. For the fringe cut strips 
of tissue 2” wide. Make narrow cuts about 1” 
deep all along the edge. Paste it on so that one 
fringe comes a little over the other. If you 
like you can make a braided paper handle 
instead of using a cord. 


TO MAKE A BOX 

Fred needed a box to hold his cut letters. 
He measured a 12” square on stiff paper. He 
folded it into 16 small squares. Then he cut 
along one side of each corner square. Next 
he folded it into shape with the corner squares 
inside. He pasted each corner square to the 
square back of it and the box was ready for the 
letters. You may wish to draw a little design 
on the top and sides of your box or use the stick 
printing set to make a design. 


LITTLE BROTHER’S HOUSE AND BARN 


Ned made a toy house for Little Brother. He 
measured a 12” square from stiff paper. This he 
folded into 16 small squares. He cut along the 
heavy lines as shown in the diagram. Then he 
pasted square A over square B and square C over 
square D, to make the roof of the house. The 
corner squares were brought together to make the 
ends of the house. He cut two windows and a 
door. 

Cut and.color the family who live in the house. 

Make a barn in the same way. Cut one 
window near the top and make a double door. 
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Cut and color animals who live in the barn. 
Perhaps you can make a barn-yard fence out of 
paper. 

BOBBIE’S SLED 


Bobbie made a paper sled for his sister’s doll. 
He chose stiff paper and drew a rectangle 33’’ 
long by 2” wide. On the two long sides he 
made dots 4” apart. With his ruler he joined 
the opposite dots. He did the same with the 
short sides. With his rule he drew lines from 
A to B, C to D, Eto F, Gto H. He cut on the 
lines B to 1,1 to J, J toC, Bto A, Dto C, F to E, 
EK toG,GtoH. Then he tied a red cord through 
the front of the sled, after he had folded it on 
the lines 1 to E, J to G. 


BETTY’S PINWHEEL 


Betty chose bright blue paper and measured 
an 8”’ square. She then folded the lower right- 
hand corner on to the upper left-hand corner 
and creased it. She opened this and folded the 
lower left-hand corner on to the upper right- 
hand corner. From the point marked A, she 
measured up 1” on each of the four lines and 
placed a dot. She then cut on each line‘as far 
as the dots. Next she brought the points B, 
C, D and E to the center and thrust a pin through. 
She now slipped a round glass bead on to the pin 
and drove the pin into a smooth stick. She 
had made a pinwheel. 


JANE’S SEED BASKET 


Jane needed a basket to carry seeds- out to 
the birds. So she made one like this little 
basket which I am going to tell you about. 
She measured a piece of stiff paper 6” long and 
6” wide. She folded it into 16 small squares. 
Then she cut off one row of 4 squares. Next 
she cut off a row of 3 squares. She then cut 
down two sides of the square marked F and of 
the square marked E. She now turned E and F 
inside the basket. Now the corner of A was 
pasted to the corner of B. The corner of C was 
pasted to the corner of D. A handle was cut 
from the strip of 4’’ squares that she had cut off. 
The handle was pasted on the inside of the lapped 
corners. She pasted E to F against the side of 
the basket and then it was finished. 


OTHER GROUP ACTIVITIES IN OUTLINE 


1. The Doll House. 
Making house. 
Equality (boxes of equal size). 
Papering. 
Equality (paper same size as surface to be 
covered). 
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Counting. ' OTHER SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Poldin’ 1. Playing House. 


Setting table for family and guests—counting 
out number of knives, forks, spoons, 
plates, cups, ete. 


Counting to 16 squares. 
Making wooden furniture; number of legs 
of equal length, ete. 


Terms of form. 2. Making Change. 
Circular top tables. (a) Pupils tell what they bought at store the 
Oblong or square rugs, table covers, bed day before when sent by their mother. 
covers. Tell price of articles and class figures up 
the bill and amount received. 
2. Post Office. (b) Alice went to the store and bought a box 
Measurement. of matchesfor6cents. She gave theclerk a 
Making valentines. dime. How much change should she 
Folding 1-2, etc. receive? 
Reading and writing numbers. 3. Playing Games in which It is Necessary to 
Making toy money. Recognize Numbers. 
Addition and subtraction. Make a game out of finding pages in the 
Buying stamps and giving change. textbook; finding dates on calendar. 
Counting. 
4. Calendar Game. 


C lenti ived. 
cunt letters or valentines reosive Children find out on blackboard the dates of 


3. Gardening. birthdays of all the children in the room, 
Pi aseatiiainiioin for the purpose of finding out whether 
Laying out garden. more have birthdays on the first of 
Measuring in feet. month, the tenth, and other dates. 


Distance between rows. 5. Playing Number Games. 
Reading and writing of numbers. Playing games in which each player scores or 
Account kept of sale of vegetables; of the team scores one or more points for each 
flowers. point made. Add to determine the winner. 


Q) 
DIAGRAM FOR 
MAKING 
DRINKING CUP 


MAKING 
AN ENVELOPE 


DIAGRAM FOR 
PICTURE FRAME 


DIAGRAM 
FOR THE 
PINWHEEL 


A 


HORN FORTHE 


{ CONSTRUCTION QF (2) 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


DIAGRAM FOR MAKING 
A SEED BASKET 


|i i CONSTRUCTION OF A TOY SLED 


DIAGRAM*®FOR 


TOY,HOUSE AND 
BARN 
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6. Playing House and Keeping Track of the 
Number of Quarts of Milk, Number of 
Loaves of Bread, Number of Dozen Eggs, 
Used during a Week. 

7. Playing Games. 

Finding difference in_ scores determine 
which team won. ‘Two teams—one 
representing the Packard automobile and 
the other the Cadillac—were racing. The 
Packard made a score of 10 and the 
Cadillac a score of 7. Which was the 
winner, and by how much? 


8. Finding Number of Hours of Sleep. 
Pupils find total hours of sleep by adding 
number of hours of sleep before and after 
midnight. 


9. Playing Milkman. 
(a) Keep a record of number of quarts, pints, 
sold each day. 
(b) Find total number of quarts, pints, sold 
for a week. 
10. Playing Hide and Seek. 
Counting by 5’s to play ‘Hide and Seek.” 
11. Buying Christmas Presents. 
Saving money for Christmas. - 
Amounts needed to make certain purchases. 


12. Keeping Records in Reading. 

Finding number of pages read in a week by each 
child in supplementary books. Have chil- 
dren keep in a notebook an account of the 
number of pages each reads on Monday, 
Tuesday, ete., and find total at end of week. 

13. Arranging for a Picnic. 

Planning a picnic for room and counting out 
the number of sandwiches, cakes, oranges, 
candies, cups, spoons, plates to take. 

14. Playing Cafeteria. 

Plan lunches at an imaginary cafeteria and 
find cost of lunches when such things as 
sandwiches, rolls, soup, pieces of cake, 
pie, oranges, apples, glasses of milk can 
be bought costing from 1 to 10 cents. 

15. Spending Money. 

Find number of cents each child spends during 

week or month for school supplies. 


to 


USING MONEY AS A 

CHIEF CONSIDERATION IN ACTIVITIES 

A major consideration in all of the activities 
work in arithmetic is an understanding of money 
and its uses. Study of adult figuring shows that it 
is done largely in connection with buying and sell- 
ing. It is this fact that determines in large meas- 
ure the natuse of the activities chosen. The money 
experience is necessary in such activities as: 
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cafeteria (food for health) buying 

fruit store valentines 

toy store marbles 
bakery jumping ropes 


flower shop 
seed store 
selling papers 


Christmas gifts 
school supplies 
entertaining another 


grade 

post-office travel by train; by 
electric car; by 
automobile 


Probable Outcomes of the Year’s Work. 
Increased interest and pleasure in number 
and in the feeling of need for number. 

Social adjustments within group. 

Ability to work successfully in small groups on 
projects involving number experience. 
Contributions through number to social under- 

standing. 

Increased ability to use number in life situa- 
tions such as: 

Money. 

Measures. 

Reading and writing numbers. 

Materials used in manual work. 

Project or general school ‘activities such as 
store, post-office, celebrating festivals, etc. 

Increased control over the language of number. 

The skill to make figures accurately and neatly. 

The ability to link the group idea with these 
figures. 

Fixing of some of the easy number facts under 
20 through using them repeatedly in work 
and play situations. 

Understanding and appreciation of many other 
incidental number facts. 

Some counting. 

Considerable ability in reading and writing 
simple numbers. 

Vocabulary—Review through use and actual 
situations words in number vocabulary 
of Grade I, e.g., ‘‘tallest.””. Do not ask 
children to define tallest or tell what it 
means, but ask “Who goes to the head 
of the line?” 


GRADE I 
behind in front 
above below 
over under 
right left 
front back 
inside outside 
curved straight 
thick thin 
up down 
top bottom middle 
long longer longest 


(Continued on page 68) 
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‘Leaching Reading to the 
FKoreign-Born Child 


By MuriEL GooDWIN BRowNn 


¢—/HE teaching of reading to the foreign- 
ly 3% born child is the problem of developing 
S| and combining many skills. Perhaps the 
| outstanding thought for the considera- 
==) tion of the teacher is that of reading 
readiness. The child, born of foreign parents 
who speak their native tongue in their own 
home, is at a great disadvantage at school 
where the American language and idioms of 
speech are thrust upon him suddenly. The 
teacher of these children should speak clearly 
and distinctly; the machinery of speech, as it 
were, should be perfect. Next, we must consider 
the interest basis. The adult who learns the 
English language has a motive, but the child of a 
different mother tongue 
has to be given an 
interest in order to speed 
up the learning process. 
This interest must be 
supplied by the teacher 
in a manner that attracts 
the child, so that he 
may grasp as his right- 
ful responsibility his 
need of a certain amount 
of reading skill. Each 
child should be studied 
individually if he is to 
receive the right amount of stimulus and proper 
guidance. The more that is known of his home 
conditions the easier it will be to guide the 
child. 

Attitudes toward people and life are greatly 
influenced during the first year of school and 
certain habits are formed which are lasting. 
These habits should be good. Neatness, order, 
an honest approach to the individual task, 
integrity in contacts with the other children in 
the group, and obedience in following reasonable 
directions are particular habits which it should 
be the teacher’s aim to establish. Against this 
background of theory we may begin to sketch 
the details of method. 

The non-English speaking child receives special 
language instruction in what is called the “‘little 
B 1” class in our school, which has more than 
60% foreign enrolment. The natural timidity 


teaching problems. 


One of the requests from an interested 
reader of AMERICAN 
for an article on teaching reading to the 
non-English speaking child. We asked 
Mrs. Brown, who has an enrolment of 
sixty per cent foreign children in San Pedro, 
California, the majority being Mexicans, 
how she meets successfully her everyday 
Her article is authori- 
tative and full of practical suggestions. 


of the child in surroundings so different from 
those he has been among are gradually overcome. 
During one semester the child is taught to use 
English freely in his school activities. Here the 
essentials of language are developed through the 
familiar experiences of the child. There is an 
association of the experience with his motor- 
sensory centers of speech. He is soon able to 
express in language the word picture impressed 
upon his mind. He is exposed to repeated 
experiences that will be lasting. For instance, 
in making a garden the child really engages in 
digging and planting and caring for a plot; 
then he begins to understand the true signifi- 
cance of gardening and how much it can mean to 
him. He discovers a 
motive in learning the 
English names of certain 
objects. 

In our community, 
which is a seaport city, 
boats, fishing,  aero- 
planes, soldiers and sailors 
are familiar to the chil- 
dren because they are all 
a part of our everyday 
life. They can readily be 
explained and illustrated. 
We talk about them 
daily. A great deal of handwork is done in 
“little B1” also, including sewing, cutting and 
drawing. A _ definite speaking vocabulary is 
covered and a certain amount of expression in 
phrases and sentences is taught for oral English. 
After one semester in “‘little B 1” the non-English 
speaking child is placed in B 1, since his reading 
readiness is fairly well established. : 

Here the children are divided into three 
groups according to ability, although this group- 
ing never remains permanent. The children 
are naturally in different groups for different 
subjects. In this way, in a group of not more 
than twelve, each child will receive his pro- 
portionate share of attention each day. The 
daily program is carefully planned. The slow- 
est group has the first attention in the morning 
when the children are mentally alert. The 
periods of recitation are short; reading never 
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occupies more than fifteen minutes at a time 
these first few weeks. We have two ten-minute 
recesses in the morning, after which I have the 
children lay their heads on their tables for a few 
minutes so they may become emotionally calm 
after the excitement of play before. we take up 
the usual classroom activities again. While one 
group is reciting, another group is doing assigned 
seat-work, and the third group engages in pur- 
poseful constructive or social activities. 

The teacher of the foreign-born child should 
have three objectives: to originate a plan that 
each child can carry out, to see that each task is 
increasingly a little more difficult than the one 
before, and to help the child’s mental growth 
through these experiences of doing. All sorts 
of devices should be used to keep the interest 
alive in introducing reading. In this way no 
child will become discouraged. He will be able 
to grow in the skill to do a very simple task and 
progress to a more advanced one. 

It must be kept in mind that the non-English 
child is no different from any other; he has all 
the characteristic impulses and the desire to do 
the same things that all children have. More- 
over a great deal more is demanded of him 
because he already speaks one language and 
now he must suddenly learn to use another 
tongue; therefore it is most important that the 
new oral language be perfect and suited to his 
needs. Most children who speak English have 
no knowledge of any other tongue and are famil- 
iar with it through constant use and hearing 
it at home. The foreign-born child nearly 
always realizes his language handicap, all the 
more so when he is among his English speaking 
playmates who make themselves so easily under- 
stood. He also realizes the need for a new tongue 
and therefore learns it more quickly than if 
there were no need. This means that he must 
first hear and then think every sound he utters 
in the new language. This early teaching pro- 
ceeds through imitation. 

The nursery rhymes are a splendid impulse to 
memory work as the child enunciates the words 
without knowing the meaning perhaps for some 
time. Yet he enjoys the repetition and rhythm 
and grasps the idea of speaking in phrases rather 
than in words. Introducing the vocabulary 
to be taught first, we select those words the 
child will use most frequently and those that 
will appear in the required list in the books to 
be read. Because of this it will be seen that a 
careful grouping of children into non-English 
groups will allow for more intensive training in 
language. 

Perhaps the reader will welcome concrete sug- 
gestions for dealing with the foreign-born child 
during the early days of school. I print the 


names of many familiar objects in the room on 
thin white cards and tack them on the objects. 
For the first few days a delightful game of find- 
ing the new words is played. The first day a 
bright new card on which is printed in one-inch 
standard type ‘‘the clock” was tacked under our 
schoolroom clock; another card appeared under 
the room flag which said, “my flag.’”’ Other 
cards on succeeding days announced ‘‘the table,” 
“a chair,” and the first week a vocabulary of 
thirteen words was learned. 


clock boy 
flag girl 
chair water 
table milk 
door my 
window the 

a 


Sometimes the cards are found in the wrong 
place and much fun is had in rearranging them. 
Sometimes one child is the teacher of the group 
and he asks others to put the cards together and 
then place each one in its proper place. Then 
we produce other cards, that is, duplicate cards, 
to match with those already in place. 

The second week I make cards on which are 
printed, ‘‘This is,’ ‘“‘We have,” and “I 
Thus six more words are added to our vocabu- 
lary. The children are then able to build 
sentences with the phrases we already know. 
These stories, rearranged and played with in 
many ways, hold the children’s interest into 
the third week. One should not be discouraged 
if a child knows the words one day and seems 
to have forgotten them the next. Perhaps the 
following day or days they will come back to him 
to stay. Those who are teaching the foreign- 
born to read should work very slowly and use 
infinite patience; be sure that the child under- 
stands every step. Associating the word for a 
long time is necessary that comprehension be 
mastered. 

There are three valuable kinds of seat-work: 
that which grows out of and leads into the 
reading matter taught, that which requires the 
use of the hands, and that which allows the 
child to freely express himself and show creative 
originality. Simple seat-work games may be 
introduced to each group from the first. Match- 
ing pictures of familiar objects and matching 
colors are the.simplest ones. Then matching 
pictures and words by comparing with a chart 
of pictures. This will take more than a week to 
accomplish; then conceal the chart and let the 
child. put the right word under the correspond- 
ing picture. Different groups will accomplish 
these tasks in various lengths of time, but no 
new step should be taken until the last step 
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reading, 
circle 
charts 


teacher. 


desk 


cloak room 


has been perfected. The teacher should make 
sure that each child knows what each picture is 
—we take so much for granted. I was surprised 
one day when a child read his words to me from 
his picture and said ‘‘dog”’ for ‘‘fox’’; the pic- 
tured fox did look somewhat like a dog. 

A beginning seat-work game for eye training 
is matching words. It is surprising how much 
alike “‘boy”’ and ‘“‘dog” are; “clock” and “black”’ 
are another confusing pair. Six small cards 
with a picture on each, such as cat, cow, hen, 
with the name of the object printed below the 
picture make one game. There are from three 
to eight separate words to match the word printed 
on each picture. The child places these in a 
row beneath the picture. These pictures and 
words are placed in boxes and each box contains 
different ones. Another seat-work game teaches 
number concepts. By dividing a piece of 
bogus paper, 9” x 12”, into eight parts by 
means of ruled lines, I make imprints of from 
one to eight animals, but not in correct rota- 
tion, in each square. For instance the first 
square has three dogs, the next square seven 
cats, the next two elephants. The object of 
the game is to count and indicate the number 
of pictures in each square by placing eucalyptus 


buds, or one color of pegs or beans, over each 
little picture. 
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A few weeks later a simple com- 
prehension game may beused. Print 
two or three sentences on small cards 
and let the children illustrate them. 
Use such sentences as: 


corner 


Model a mother eat. 
Model a baby eat. 
Draw a boy. 

Draw a man. 


Later on, sentences may become 

a little more complicated as silent 
reading is better developed. Then 
units such as the following are possi- 
ble: 

Draw two balls. 

Color one ball blue. 

Draw a green tree. 

Cut out the tree. 


The first few weeks of school I 
keep a list of names of the children 
of each group on the blackboard. 
Every game the child plays is re- 
viewed by me so that each child 
knows there is a purpose for doing it. 
A neat result is commended, a per- 
fect game is rewarded by having a 
star placed opposite that child’s 
name on the board. Every day a 
different colored chalk is used for the stars. 
This list of names and stars serves a double 
purpose. It teaches the child to read his name, 
and each added star increases his self-respect as 
well as his desire and ability to do. On the 
other hand it offers the teacher an accurate check 
on each child’s ability. 

The browsing table is important and is a part 
of our reading activities. Here there are pic- 
ture books especially of animals, boats and aero- 
planes. There are many books I made with 
cardboard shellacked covers, that stand lots of 
handling and are filled with pictures and short 
reading units, the words of which are included 
in the required vocabulary. Every week there 
are different books on the browsing table and 
occasionally a ‘‘funny paper” from the Sunday | 
comics which is always looked at with interest. 
Occasionally I place a ‘National Geographic” 
magazine on the table; the children are very 
fond of its pictures. All reading material found 
in this library nook of the schoolroom should 
be supplementary, never the regular material 
used for the reading periods. 

Much creative ability is shown in our easel 
painting which the child does of his own free 
will. A finished product is not expected. A 
picture which may seem to be a confused daub 
may be beautiful to the artist. One day I asked 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Cut-Paper Christmas Cards 


By Ora §S. 


KILBORN, 


Supervisor, Fine and Applied Arts, East Orange, New Jersey 


VARYING TREE SHAPES CUT FROM 
CONVENTIONALIZED UNIT 


the youngest pupils enjoy making 
‘own Christmas cards and the indi- 
A.~;| vidual ones illustrated here, from our 
& # | public-school art work, mean more to 
|="! them than any they can buy in the stores. 

Children in the first grade find no difficulty in 
cutting Christmas trees of their own design if the 
method of cutting a simple tree is demonstrated. 
A thin piece of paper, 43”’ by 33’’, should be folded 
with the long edges together. Cut from the lower 
edge of the paper to the top of the trunk. Start 
from the open edges of the paper and cut along the 
under part of the lower branch. Cut from the 
outer end of the lower branch to the top of the 
fold (Fig. I). After the general shape has been 
secured, the completion of the tree is an easy 
problem since open spaces between the branches 
are all that is needed (Fig. IT). 


Various modifications may be secured by sug- 
gesting changes in the direction of the branches. 
‘Lhey may be nearly horizontal (Fig. III), may 
extend upward (Fig. IV) or start upward and then 
turn downward (Fig. V). After children have 
been shown these various modifications they 
should cut with absolute freedom and select the 
design they like best. This should be mounted 
on gray manila paper, 43’’ by 12”, that has been 
folded with short edges together. The folded 
edge should be at the top, thus allowing the card 
to stand if desired. 

The folder shown as an application of this motif 
presents few difficulties. Place the short edges 
of gray manila paper, 43’ by 12’, together. Run 
the fingers along the upper edge. Fold short 
edges to center and crease. Cut tree from white 
paper, 43” by 23”, and mount on green paper, 
5”’ by 3”. Add candles, either red or white, with 
pale yellow flames. Round confetti or small circles 
cut with a punch may be used for the flames. 
Faste on the inside of the card. Fold on the 
creases and fasten the loose edges with small 
circles of green paper. 

The folder with candles needs the following 
material: 


Gray manila paper, 43” by 12”, folded with 
short edges together. 

Black paper, 4” by 33”, for background. 

Red paper, by 2”, for candles. 

Small piece of light yellow green or white paper 
for candle flame. 

Green paper, 3?” by 33”, for border. 

Paste should be applied only at the four corners 
of the background at the top of the candle, 
upper part of the flame and at the ends of the 
border. 


The folder shown with a design of two trees is 
the same size as the folder with candles. ‘Trees 
are cut from green paper, 13”’ by 3’’, and bands 


from green paper, 3’ by 6’’, folded in four equal 
parts. Berries may be either red or white. 


The inside of the folder showing the snowy 
landscape may be used for a Christmas letter. 
The decorative scene of house and trees, 3’’ by 
42” or 33” by 51”, gives opportunity for much 
originality since the house may be of any desired 
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‘CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


shape and size provided its width is less than half 
the width of the entire landscape. It may be 
white with red chimney against a dark green back- 
ground, or red with white roof and chimney 
against a black background. The trees should be 
green against black, or white against green. An 
interesting effect may be secured if the paper is 
torn to represent snow. 

A brilliant stained glass window makes an 
effective decoration for a Christmas card. 

The window, 6}”’ by 3”, is mounted on gray 
manila paper, 8” by 4’. Considerable practice 
may be needed before a satisfactory stained glass 
effect is secured. Several trials should be made 
and the most successful designs chosen for the 
card. 

Draw an oblong, 63”” by 33’, on cream manila 
paper. Paint the entire surface. No attempt to 
keep absolutely within the oblong should be 
made as only the best part will be used. Paint 
should be used wet enough to flow freely. Start 
at the upper left-hand corner and paint a small 
irregular spot with a primary color. With 
another primary color, paint a second irregular 
spot close to the first but not quite touching it. 
With a clean damp brush pat the adjoining edges 
together until the colors mingle, producing a small 
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MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


area of a secondary color. Continue painting 
irregular spots of varying sizes and shapes until 
the whole surface is covered. 

Instead of patting the colors together they may 
be applied so wet that tipping the paper slightly 
will allow them to run together, making 
unexpected and charming color combinations. 
The effect is most pleasing when the colors are 
kept as brilliant as possible. 

From folded black paper, 6” by 63’, cut the out- 
side frame of a Gothic window. Place this frame 
on the painted stained glass in various positions. 
When the best effect is secured paste the frame 
along its upper and lower edges and trim off the 
stained glass extending beyond. The black paper 
cut from the inside of the frame should be used 
to cut the pieces overlapping each other in the 
center of the window and extending to its outer 
edges. 

Careful observation of church windows should 
be encouraged and particular attention directed 
to the rosettes that so often form the decoration 
of the upper part of such windows. Each child 
should be encouraged to finish his window 
according to his own design. Help should be 


given by the teacher only when guidance seems 
necessary. 
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Christmas in the Mouse-Hole 


By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 


THREE SCENES: No Change of Scene 


CHARACTERS 
MorHer 
FATHER MOUSE. 
THE Four Mouse .inacs (the smallest children). 
THE CRICKET. 
SETTING 

Any alcove, room, or stage will do for the 
pantry in which the play is given, although a 
more realistic effect will be obtained by closing 
in the scene a little with screens or curtains. 
Practicable door, or simulated entrance, right 
back. On left, near front, a flour barrel stands 
behind which the Mouselings are supposed to be in 
bed, in the mouse-hole. Stone crocks and jars are 
set here and there on the floor, and if two shelves 
can be improvised on which a bread-box and other 
boxes and tins can be set, the pantry will look 
more lifelike. Boards laid on trestles, or on step- 
ladders, make satisfactory shelves, their supports 
concealed by brown paper or cambric. A lantern 
is seen hanging from a peg. 


COSTUMES 


The Mouse family are dressed in sleeping-suits 
with feet, and accompanying hoods. Patterns for 
these are obtainable at all pattern agencies. 
These may be made of dark-gray canton flannel, 
sateen, or cambric. Tails are of cord, covered 
with the material. The hoods must have pointed 
ears attached and narrow capes which tuck down 
under the suits, concealing the necks of the 
wearers. 

Moruer MovuseE wears, in addition, a white 
apron with pockets, spectacles, a light shawl 
over her shoulders, and a white cap with ruffles. 

FaTHER Mouse wears a striped waistcoat 
(paper, painted), a tail-coat (if possible), and a 
cocked hat (also paper). 

THE CRICKET’S suit (same pattern) is of black 
cambric, glossy side out. Long feelers of black 
wire, tightly fastened by a band around his head, 
project from his forehead. He carries a toy 
violin. 

SCENE I 

Small table in center of stage, with armchair on 
one side and rocker on the other. Folded news- 
paper on table. Mother Mouse in rocker, engaged 
an some kind of handiwork. 


Curtain rises, and a moment of silence ensues. 


First Mousse (left, back; on hands and knees; 
popping his head out from screen or curtain): 
Mother! I want a drink, Mother! 

SEeconp Mowss (same business): Mother! Can’t 


_I have a piece of cheese? 


Tuirp Mouse (same): Mother! 
ling me. Make ’em stop, Mother! 

Moruer Moussk (turning to corner, and raising 
warning finger): Hush, children! Go to sleep! 
Your father will be coming in, and he’ll be tired. 


They’re tick- 


(Suitable noise is heard at the door, and Father 
Mouse enters.) 


Moruer Movss (turning toward door): Careful, 
Father! The children are all in bed. 

FaTHER Movs (tiptoeing to table, laying off 
hat, lifting coat-tails and sinking into armchair): 
Well, Mother, the House family has gone at 
last! 

Moruer Mouse: And you are tired out, I 
suppose. Poor Father! (Leaning forward in her 
chair, and speaking eagerly.) And DID they take 
the Cat? 

FatHeR Mouse: They did, indeed, my dear; 
and a poor Christmas it will be for Tabby (shak- 
ing his head) in that little basket! | 

Movuss (throwing her head back and 
laughing): Well, I don’t care, for one! .. . But, 
Father, I never did understand about Christmas. 
What is it, anyway? 

Tuirp Mouse (popping his head out): What 
is Christmas, Father? 

FourtH Movse (appearing): Is something 
to eat, Father? 

FatHeR Movuse (rising from his chair and 
turning to corner, at which movement all mice 
disappear): Now, I don’t want to hear any more 
from you tonight, children. You go to sleep 
(speaking severely), or you'll never know what 
Christmas is! 

MoruHer Movse (in lowered tone, as Father sits 
down again): But what 7s it, Father, really? 

FatHeR Mowse: Well, my dear, I hardly 
know, myself, although the children in the 
nursery have been talking about it for weeks. 
They speak of things to eat, 

MorHer Movse (interrupting): It must be a 
party, then. 

FaTHER Movse: And of presents,— 

MorHer Mowss (again interrupting): A birth- 
day party, perhaps. 
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FaTHER Mouse (in a puzzled way): But the 
presents seem to have something to do with 
stockings. The children hang up their stockings, 
and find presents in them. 

Morner Movuss (holding her apron to her eyes, 
and beginning to sob loudly): Stockings! Oh, dear, 
dear me! What shall I do? Oh, dear! dear! 

FatHerR Mouse: Why, what is the matter, 
Mother? (Rises and pats her shoulder.) 

MornHEeR Movsk (still sobbing): I thought we 
might have a Christmas for our children, but, oh, 
dear, they have no stockings! Sixteen feet, eighty 
toes, and not a single stocking! Oh, dear! Oh, my! 

FaTHER Mouse: Calm yourself, Mother. I 
have an idea. 

MoruHER Movwsk (silting up and drying her eyes): 
Oh, what 7s it, Father? 

FaTHER Movs (leaning forward and speaking 
impressively): That careless nurse, that I have 
told you about, dropped on the nursery floor, as 
the House family went away, a red object they 
eall a glove. It is like those stockings the 
children wear on their feet, except that it has a 
cover for every finger. (Pauses.) 

MotTHER (eagerly): Well, my dear... 
go on! Do go on! 

FaTHER Mouse (even more impressively): It 
seems to me that two sets of sharp teeth could 
gnaw off those finger covers, and that would serve 
well for stockings for our Mouselings to hang up. 

MorHer Mouse: Splendid! Then our little 
ones can have a Christmas like the rest, for I can 
find plenty of presents. Come, quick! Let’s run 
up to the nursery. 


(Mother rises, lays down her work, and holds out 
paw to Father who takes it, claps on his hat, and 
they tiptoe from the room. A few moments of silence 
follow, during which one Mouseling after another 
creeps out of his hole, and all run about the stage on 
hands and knees, investigating everything, and often 
standing erect with arms bent and hanging paws while 
they listen for their parents’ return. A noise ts heard, 
and they scuttle back to the hole. Mother enters with 
a bundle of red cloth under her arm, and Father with 
a larger one—turkey red cotton will answer. They 
move the furniture aside, and lay an irregularly 
shaped piece of the red cloth in the middle of the 
floor, returning chairs and table to places.) 

FatTHeR Mouse (in admiration): Now doesn’t 
that look just like a carpet? 

MoruHerR Movss (clapping her hands): I never 
saw anything so handsome in all my life. Father, 
you’re a wonder! Now you hang the stockings, 


and I’ll show you the Christmas I’m going to put 
into them. 


(Father retires behind screen, or curtain, with the 
remaining bundle; while Mother straightens chairs, 
pulls rug into better position, etc.) 


FaTHER Movusk (reappearing): That’s all done. 
Now what about the Christmas, my dear? 

MoruHer Movse (proudly): It’s all here, and 
plenty for everyone. (Takes things from apron 
pockets. and shows to Father, who draws near and 
bends over to look at them.) Candies for every- 
body—there was a box on the bureau—and nuts 
and raisins out of a bag in the waste basket; and 
see! (She draws from her apron pocket a long 
piece of pink ribbon.) 

FATHER Mowsk (in a puzzled way): No, I don’t 
see, I’m afraid! 

Moruer Movuse: To tie on the Mouselings’ 
necks, of course, for Christmas. Oh, it will be a 
party!’ (Hugging herself and dancing for joy.) 

FaTHER Movss: If it’s a party, we'll have to 
have music, won’t we? 

MotrHer Mouse: Qh, splendid! Why not 
have the Christmas now— it’s almost morning— 
and ask the Cricket to play? Tell him the “eats”’ 
will be fine. 

FaTHER Mouse: I'll go and see him this minute. 
(Puts on hat and takes lantern from peg.) You get 
the Mouselings up and washed, and we'll be back 
as quick as we can. It’s bright daylight now. 


Curtain. 


SCENE II 


For this scene the stage is made as dark as possi- 
ble, table and chairs are set to right of stage; plate 
and glass on table; everything else remaining as 
before. A fire frame, or fireplace and chimney, 
made of bogus board, heavy pasteboard, cr thin wood, 
and covered with brick paper, is now brought in. 
A dull fire of torn red tissue paper, with an electric 
torch beneath, burns on the hearth. Fireplace to be 
set wherever most effective—probably center, back. 
Fiddle hangs on wall near by. 


FATHER (entering, lantern in hand, and stumbling 
about stage, in the supposed dark, to find fireplace): 
Why, how dark it is! I can’t even see the fire. 
(Calls) Cricket! Neighbor Cricket! (Stands and 
calls.) Cricket! Cricket! 

CRICKET (who is lying down, as much out of 
sight as possible): What’s wanted? , 
FATHER: You’re wanted, Neighbor, to come 
and play for a Christmas party we’re having at 

our house. 

Cricket (still sleepy, and lying down): What’s 
Christmas? 

FatHer: I don’t know, myself, really; 
you hang up your stocking— 

CRICKET (gruffly, in same position): Haven’t got 
any stocking! 

FaTtHerR: I know; neither have I. But we’ve 
got a warm, red carpet on the floor at home, and 
there’ll be plenty of crumbs,— 


(Continued on page 73) 
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HE NATIVITY” 


Prospero at Reggio, Italy. 


way to the Dresden Gal- 
lery where it hangs today. 

Correggio, whose name 
was Antonio Allegri, was 
so-called because he was a 
native of Correggio, Italy. 
He came of middle class 
people, never suffering des- 
perate poverty or acquir- 
ing wealth. His father 
was a merchant. Antonio 
displayed an interest and 
an ability in painting at an 
early age and did his first 
studying in the rudiments 
of art under an uncle. He 
lived far from the art cen- 
ters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Rome and Florence, 
but his work shows the 
influence of the great mas- 
ters, particularly of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. Correggio 
was a prolific painter, exe- 
cuting hundreds of can- 
vases of religious and 
mystical subjects and 
many frescoes and murals 
in the Italian churches. 
He received his first impor- 
tant commission at the 
age of twenty-three, an 
order for an altar piece. 
“The Nativity” is thought 
by some critics to be his 


quently described as ‘“The Holy Night,” 
is of the Italian School and now hangs 
the Dresden Gallery. 
4S was ordered by Alberto Pratoneri for 
the altar of his chapel in the Church of San 
The picture was com- 
pleted and placed in the chapel in 1530. 
varried off by the Duke Francesco and subse- 
quently sold to Augustus ITI of Prussia, finding its 
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NATIVITY” 


Painted by ANTONIO CoRREGGIO, 1493-1534 


“La Notte,” fre- 
point of interest 


The painting 
central 


It was 


arms: 


“Illumination,” our cover design, was 
painted by William Sergeant Kendall and 
is reproduced here through the permission of 
the Grand Central Gallery of Art, New York. 

Mr. Kendall studied at the Art Students’ 
League, New York City, with Thomas 
Eakins in Philadelphia, with Olivier Mer- 
son and at l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
Among his well-known paintings are 
‘Beatrice’ in the Pennsylvania Academy, 
Philadelphia; ‘“‘The Seer’ and ‘‘Psyche,”’ 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; “An Interlude,’ The National 
Gallery, Washington; ‘‘Narcissa,’’ Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington; ‘‘Crosslights,” 
Detroit Institute of Arts; ‘‘Intermezzo,”’ 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

Many awards and honors have been given 
Mr. Kendall’s painting. Among others, 
these include: Honorable mention, the 
Paris Salon, 1893; medal, the Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, 1893; bronze medal and 
prize, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1900; 
Shaw prize, Society of American Artists, 
1901 and 1903; Isidor gold medal, 
National Academy of Design, 1908; gold 
medal for painting and silver medal for 
sculpture, Panama Exposition, San 
Francisco, 1915; Edward B. Butler prize, 
Art Institute, Chicago, 1918. 

He resigned as dean, School of Fine Arts, 
Yale University, in 1922 and now makes his 
home in Hot Springs, Virginia. 


The radiance from the child is the central 


this painting, lighting 


the immediately surrounding figures as_ well 
as those of the hovering angels above the 
group. The 
as built within the ruins of a temple. The 
child lies in a wooden manger on a bundle of 
straw and corn husks. The mother bows in 
adoration and encircles the child with her 
Over the soft blue of her underdress 


stable is represented 


she wears a crimson robe 
and deep blue mantle. 
The infant and mother 
form the radiant nucleus 
of the picture. There 
are three other figures and 
a dog in the central group. 
A young shepherdess 
stands against the column 
shading her eyes from the 
brilliance of the manger; 
on her right arm_ she 
carries a basket from 
which two goslings peer 
out at the babe. A youth- 
ful shepherd kneels beside 
her, turning to an old man 
with unkempt hair and 
beard who wears a short 
tunic of dull red. He is 
reverently taking off his 
rough cap before’ the 
child; in his left hand he 
holds a heavy staff. The 
three converse together 
over the prophetic event. 
Correggio’s main con- 
cern in this painting, as in 
all his work, is_ the 
pictorial effect. The mas-~ 
sive stone steps and the 
tall plants in the fore- 
ground are painted in 
greenish tones. Behind 
the central group Joseph 


most original and poetical 
work. The composition is characterized by its 
mastery of foreshortening and perspective, per- 
fect relief and exquisitely soft flesh tints. He 
painted his. madonnas embodying the greatest 
physical grace rather than the ethereal beauty 
which typifies the religious interpretations of 
other artists of this period. Correggio died 
very suddenly before he was fifty, having just 
undertaken a new commission. 


is seen drawing an ass 
away from the manger. Blue hills stretch 
along the horizon line and the first radiance 
of dawn appears in the sky above them. There 
is an interesting tradition about this paint- 
ing that Correggio, desiring to produce an effect 
of night, would not show ‘The Nativity” 
except after dark by candlelight, which 
brought into lifelike prominence all the figures 
on the canvas. 
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Now Christmas is Here 


By Louise 


|E T us keep it secret first! Ordinary tan 
1S 4! craft paper can be transformed into beau- 
tiful Christmas wrappings by apply- 
ing printed, crayon- -colored or painted 
8) border and all-over patterns. Draw your 
guide lines lightly in pencil before applying the 
colors. When colored prints are pasted on 
painted wooden boxes they should be finrshed 
with a coat of white shellac. Everybody delights 
in gay tissue wrapping papers. Draw your 
guide lines on light paper. Tack the tissue over 
this and then stencil with crayons, paint or 
print in the motifs or borders. Use more than 
one block for a print of 
several colors as_ illus- 
trated: 1. Guide lines 
here show an _ arrange- 
ment of large and small 


D. TESSIN 


the designs on the Christmas tags as well. It is 
best then to sign names or do any writing on the 
other side of the tag. We must think particularly 
of our Christmas color. Mix white show-card 
color or poster paint with the paints from the 
eight-color school boxes to produce the finest and 
most delicate tints. This will give your designs a 
very professional appearance. Show-card paints 
may be had in many different and gay colors, as 
well as white. Black outline designs filled in with 
flat color are always attractive. Designs painted 
as stencils, by leaving spaces of paper between 
parts, are very interesting. Holly, when painted, 

looks best when one-half 

the leaf is a little deeper 


Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMER- green and the berry has a 
ICAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help 
wrth the art problems of the school. 


tiny highlight on one side 


Letters, and an accent of darker 


spacings. 2. Guide lines stating grade or age of pupils, addressed to red for the shaded side. 
may be ruled to produce her in care Milton Bradley Company, Aside from applying 
a diamond effect. 3. A 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will designs made in class to 


receive her 
attention. 


panel design fits the size 
of a special box. The 
borders in this are filled 
with a repeating unit. 
4. The borders are arranged on this wrapping 
so as to divide the outside of the box into inter- 
esting spaces. Block-printed designs are. by 
far the most effective when done in poster paint. 

Another effective decoration on colored wrap- 
ping tissue or craft paper can be made by painting 
a rather realistic holly spray in flat tones of poster 
paint. When this is dry, spatter a light sprinkling 
of white show-card color over the entire surface 
to represent snowflakes. The holly may be 
colored in crayons and pressed with an iron 
before adding the white spattering. . Paper 
covered with a light spattering of green, lavender, 
yellow and red-orange make any package a 
delight to receive. Spattering may be added to 


prompt and 


painted and crayon- 
colored problems in 
paper, we may also apply 
some of these to the mak- 
ing of practical gifts for the Christmas season. 
The designs illustrated on a following page will 
decorate pot and kettle lifters and are embroidered 
in varied colored outlines on plain white, tan or 
contrasting colored washable material. 

The wood-cutting problem for this month 
should be a toy, so we have a bunny wagon. 
Rabbit-shaped sides are sawed 4” x 93” from }” 
thick wood; back 6” x 3’; front 6’’ x 3”. See 
illustration for cutting. Nail front and back 
against base. Nail axles across bottom 13”’ from 
front and back corners (D). Axles measure 
#’’ x 6” from 3” thick wood. Attach wheels, 
13” 1”’ wood, to axles, with wide 


diameter, from 3 

flat-headed nail. Handle is 20” x a” from 32” 
8 

(Continued on page 76) 
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GAY BOXES AND GIFT WRAPPINGS 


MANY A SMALL Box 
CAN BE ATTRACTIVELY 
DECORATED W'TH 
CUT-OUTS FROM 
WALL PAPER OR 

HAND PRINTED PAPERS 


AAA 
i 


PRINTS MADE FROM penci., 


HAND PAINTED DESIGN,STARTED FROM 
CENTER UNIT ANO CREATED THROUGH 
GRADVAL DEVELOPMENT. 


LARGE LINOLEUM OR POTATO’ PRINT WITH DOTS FROM 
MATCH END. 


EXTENSION OF 
PAPER TO HOLD 
ON TO WHILE 

STENCILING 


wood 
BLOCK , 
LINOLEUM 


on, 
POTATO 
PRINT 


XXX 


LOVISE .D.TESSIN 


\ PAPER STENCIL 
POTATO PRINT y 


MARK WRAPPING PAPER FOR PRINTED 
OR CRAYON STENCILED DESIGNS ,— OR 


DRAW MARKS ON LIGHT COLORED PAPER. 

PLACE WHITE OR TINTED TISSUE OVER THIS 

AND PRINT OR STENCIL THE TISSUE. MOTIFS 2, 
MAY BE HAND PAINTED INSTEAD OF PRINTED. 


“i 
‘ 7, 
‘ 4, 
A 
\ 
OTATO, LINOLEUM & WOOD Blocks 
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BORDER DESIGN 
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MOTHER AND CHILD POSTER 


AND 47s. UT FACES, NECK HANDS LEGS FLESH LPs RED- 
| ORANGE ENES BLUE WITH WHITE HWiGHLIGHY, 

 #8- DARK BROWN 

\ 
CJ 
| 

| 

) 

\ | 
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Paint the face flesh color on 
white paper; tip of nose and 
check, tint of red-orange; back- 
ground black. 


X—White paper tinted light 
gray. 
W—White. 
7—Orange. 
9—Red-orange. 
23—Green. 
26—Dark green. 


SANTA POSTER 


LOUISE 
TESSIN 
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TAGGING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


from 


Carl 


PASTE CUT PAPER DECORATIONS TO CARD 
ANO RE-CUT EDGES. PAINTED OR CRAYON COLORED TAG 


TAGS RANGING IN PROPORTION OF 2/,x1/4, INCHES 
uP TO 6/4 *3/%g MAY BE HAD IN 
RED, GREEN , YELLOW, BLUE , WHITE. 


CUT PAPER INK SILHOVETTE 
DECORATION INK OUTLINE FILLED IN WiTH COLOR. 


PLAIN AND METAL EDGED 
ROUND MARKING TAGS ALSO 
ARE HAD IN THE ABOVE COLORS 


LOVISE 
Tessin 
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BASKETS FOR HOLDING HOLIDAY SWEETS 


BASKET SIDES 


FOR DESIGN 1 & 2, CUT SIDES WITH ADDED POINTS , OR SCALLOP FOR 3. CUT STRIP FOR BASKET 
SIDES, FOLD & PASTE TOGETHER. DRAW CIRCLE FOR BASE, MARK RADIUS SIx TIMES ON CIRCUMFER- 


ENCE, ADD PASTING FLAPS TO EACH SIDE - X. 
CUT OUT AROUND FLAPS; FOLD DOTTED 
LINES, BEND FLAPS UP SO CONSTRUCTION 
LINES 


cut THIS 
PATTERN BOTTOM 

OF GREEN OF BASE. 

CONST RUCT- 


1ON PAPER 


CUT GREEN LEAVES 
OF LIGHT WEIGHT 
FOLDED PAPER. 


NEXT, SPREAD 
A LITTLE 
PASTE ON 
INSIDE LOWER 


NOTICE THAT RADIUS OF 6 EDGE OF BASKET SIDES. sLIP BASE INTO 
CIRCLE FOR BASE IS SAME 


SIDES. THE FLAPS WILL STICK To THE SIDES 
DIMENSION AS SIDE OF AND MAKE A SECURE BASE. ADD LEAVES AND 
NOTE BASKET. 


BERRIES , AND THEN HANDLE. 
4+ 
6 


SHOWING EFFECT OF LEAVES 2 
AND BERRIES PASTED To 


BASKET 
6 FINISHED 
BASKET 


BASKET MAY EASILY BE DESIGNED LARGER....SEE NOTE 
SIDES, HANDLE & BASE SHOULD BE MADE OF CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER, LEAVES AND BERRIES OF LIGHTER WEIGHT PAPER, 
FOR EXACT COLOR REFERENCE SEE TRU-TONE PAPER Ms 
AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER CATALOGUES. COLOR SUGGESTIONS —. 
TRU-TONE BERRIES * 9 _ LEAVES on ON CONST. PAPER BASKET # 6 ORB. 
26 
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DECORATING POT AND KETTLE LIFTERS 


Cut two pieces of material }’’ wider on all sides than design. 
opening at base for turning material. This forms the covers for the lining. Lining—cut two pieces of small size 


Sew together on wrong side, leaving a small 


of any heavy cotton material Shove into covers and smooth out neatly. Sew up opening and then stitch the 
lining and covers together on outline (A), so they will not get out of place with use. An eyelet may be embroidered 
at the top, as illustrated, or a small brass or bone ring sewed at top edge. 
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A Christmas Play 
Written by Primary-Grade Children 


CHARACTERS: 

A Grandmother. 

Catherine—A little girl of today. 

Children of other lands. In costume. 

Scene: A living room, with a trimmed Christ- 
mas tree. 

CATHERINE: Oh, Grandma, look how beautiful 
the Christmas tree is! Just see how the orna- 
ments sparkle when the light shines on them. 
And Santa brought us all such pretty presents. 
See what he brought for me—a doll and carriage, 
a pair of skates, some books, games,-this pretty 
dress, and a lot of other things. Oh, Grandma, 
Iam so happy! I wonder 
if all the little boys and 


Something to Do 


CyntTuiaA: In England, we little children hang 
up our stockings before the fireplace for Santa to 
fill when he comes down the chimney. When we 
awake in the morning, what do you suppose we 
find in them? Candies, nuts, fruits, and toys of 
all sorts. 

At Christmas, we put a log in the fireplace that 
has been cut a year before. We call it the Yule 
Log. Because it has been cut for such a long 
time it is very dry and burns rapidly. When the 
log is blazing in the big fireplace we dance around 
and sing with glee. It is lighted with a piece of 
log carefully saved from the last year. 

On Christmas morning, carolers, ragged and 
often barefooted, sing as they march from house 
to house with their little boxes for coins. Kind 

people give them money 
and things to _ eat. 


girls from other lands are 
as happy as I am. Do 
you suppose Santa has 
had time to go to all the 
other lands to give the 
children their presents? 
GRANDMOTHER: But, 
dear, all lands do not 
have Christmas trees and 
Santa Claus as we have. 
CATHERINE (puzzled): 
All lands do not have 
Christmas trees and 


Every progressive teacher originates better 
ways of developing everyday subjects in her 
classroom. Many mothers can give us 
preschool help. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
welcomes these suggestions in brief form and 
pays for those accepted. 

Manuscripts for this Department should 
be no longer than five hundred words, 
preferably shorter. Holiday ideas should 
reach us three months advance. 
Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 East 
16th Street, New York City. 


(Listen.) I think I hear 
them coming now. 

(Carolers sing.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Christ- 
mas in France is just as 
interesting, but different. 

CATHERINE: Read it to 
me, Grandma. 

(French boy, 
enters through book and 
speaks.) 

PIERRE: In France, we 


Santa Claus? What do 

they have then, Grandma? Tell me all about the 
Christmases that the little boys and girls have in 
France, Germany, England, and some of the other 
countries. 

GRANDMOTHER: It’s a long, long story, dear. 
Bring Grandmother’s book and she will read you 
all about Christmas in other lands. (CATHERINE 
and GRANDMOTHER begin reading from the book 
which is about five feet tall and has a wooden frame. 
The pages in the book are made of heavy store paper.) 
Which country would you like to hear about first? 

CATHBRINE: Let me see! Oh, Grandma, let’s 
hear about England. We are studying about 
England at school. 

(GRANDMOTHER turns page about England and 
reads. ) 

GRANDMOTHER: ‘‘We are now with our friends 
in England where Christmas is a day of feasting 
and merrymaking. Cynthia, a little English 
girl, will be glad to tell us about Christmas in her 
land.”’ 

(Enter CyntutiA, through the book, as England.) 


don’t hang up our stock- 

ings as the Americans do, 
but instead we put our wooden shoes by the fire- 
place for Father Christmas to fill. If we have 
been good children he fills our shoes with goodies; 
otherwise with sticks. 

Our fathers and mothers receive no gifts and 
do not send Christmas cards or letters. We 
French children get more presents on New Year’s 
Day than at Christmas time. 

Christmas morning we are never too busy with 
our presents to go to church. ! 

GRANDMOTHER: Next we shall ask our little 
friends, the Germans, to tell us about their Christ- 
mas. 

(German girl, HARRIET, enters through book.) 

HARRIET: We have a Christmas tree in Ger- 
many just as the Americans do. When a bell 
rings, we all go into the front room to see the 
Christmas tree. We are so happy that we dance 
around the tree and sing. ‘Then we take presents 
off the tree and give them to our fathers and 
mothers. Then our fathers tell us the story of the 
Christ Child. 


48 AMERICAN 
We German children put our shoes out for 
Rupert, Saint Nicholas’ helper, to fill with 
presents. Sometimes he puts some of the presents 
on the tree. 

CATHERINE: I’d like to hear about Christmas in 
Italy. 

(Italian boy, FRANCIS, enters.) 

Francis: American children take their pres- 
ents from under the Christmas tree, but we 
Italian children take ours from an urn, which is a 
large vase. We take turns drawing presents 
from the urn. If our name is on the present, we 
may keep it, otherwise we must put it back and 
draw again. 

Little children who do not understand this cus- 
tom of drawing gifts from the urn think there will 
not be enough for all, but we find plenty. We 
like our urn as well as the Americans do their 
Christmas tree. 

CATHERINE: Oh, Grandma, doesn’t it sound 
like lots of fun? Can you read to me about any 
other country? 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, dear, would you like to 
hear about Holland? 

CATHERINE: Please. 

(IRWIN, dressed as Holland, enters.) 

Irwin: Christmas is a holy day in Holland. 
It is not celebrated for the presents that it 
brings, but for its holiness. We do not give 
many presents, but we do have a lot of feasting. 
On Christmas day, the poor as well as the rich 


Building Playhouse Furniture 


The children brought packing boxes from a 
near-by store; bread, breakfast food and 


canned-soup boxes of every size and description. 


THE BOX FURNITURE IS LARGE ENOUGH TO USE 


They decided which shapes suggested the making 
of chairs, pianos, beds, cupboards. and so on. 
The teacher drew the shapes with a crayon on 
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have white bread. We do not have to wait for 
our presents as long as the Americans do because 
our Christmas starts three weeks before theirs, 
on Saint Nicholas Day. In Holland Saint 
Nicholas rides on a white horse instead of a 
reindeer. The day before Christmas we scrub 
our wooden shoes and fill them full of oats and 
hay for Santa’s horse, and put them on the hearth. 

When we wake up in the morning, we find all 
sorts of sweets and goodies in place of the oats and 
hay. Some of our toys are hidden around the 
house, in the kettles, in pumpkins, and even in 
cabbage heads. Every boy and girl is almost sure 
to get a pair of ice skates for we learn to skate 
almost as soon as we learn to walk. 

CATHERINE: Oh, Grandma, I wonder how these 
little children would like to meet. Wouldn’t it be 
fun for them to see each other? 

GRANDMOTHER: Well, here is a picture of them 
all. 

(The countries, who had made their exit, come 
out through book.) 

CATHERINE: Oh, let me see it, Grandma! 

(Turns to countries and says): I’ve had the best 
time learning all about you. I never realized 
that Christmas was so different in other lands. 
But even if we have different customs, we all have 
the same spirit—the spirit that the Christ 
Child gave us—the spirit of love, friendship and 
happiness for everyone. 

—MarGaret H. Grimm, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


each box and the children cut them out with 
a coping saw. Next the class painted them; 
the bedroom furniture blue and the parlor 
furniture brown. 

Any kindergarten or first-grade group 
could make this large box-built furniture. 
A keyboard for the piano is easily made of 
black and white paper. The stove top is 
covered with black crayon, pressed hard. 
The stove lids are drawn on with poster 
paint, and a roll of black paper makes a 
very good chimney. The piano stands 
thirty inches high, and the cradle is twenty- 
five inches long. The doll who lives in the 
house is twenty-two inches tall, so her fur- 
niture fits splendidly. The children’s 
chairs set in a square make a good house. 
Little brooms, dishes, telephones and other 
toys help greatly. The house is used for 
dramatization, and for play during story 
recesses. Countless ways of correlating the proj- 
ect with other subjects will suggest themselves 
to the teacher.—Crara Stewart, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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Making Copies on Black Paper 
Cut out a pattern of the figure to be traced, bird, 
animal or silhouette head, from white paper. 
Place it upon the black paper and rub the edges 
gently withachalkeraser. A perfect outlineis left. 
Stewart, Kearney, Nebraska. 


The Christmas Reading Lesson 


In this lesson the teacher’s motive was to secure 
the audience sit- 
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help the others to do so. A problem was set up 
—to find and tell the most interesting or exciting 
part. 


Procedure: 


The study assignment was made by giving 
each pupil a card and telling him how the story 
was to be read. They were told that they would 
have a little time to study, and that they might 

ask the teacher 


uation for improv- 
ing oral reading 
ability. Her spe- 
cific aim was better 
expression in oral 
reading. Through- 
out the lesson she 
planned to attain 
this aim by leading 
each pupil to 
master his part so 
that all might get 
the entire 


con- 
tent. 

Approach: 

brief, well- 
guided conversa- 


tion regarding the 
approaching 
Christmas __holi- 
days led up to 
conversation 
about the Christ- 
mas tree, when it 
grows, and what 
fruit it bears. 
Then the teacher 
said: “I have a 
story of the first 
Christmas tree for 
you. There are 
many such stories, 
all partly make- 
believe, yet all 
have in them 
something that is 
true.” 


omen 


Coming in January 


**‘My Best Teacher’’ 


Alice Hanthorn, General Supervisor, the Cleveland Public 
Schools, reports the results of a survey made by more than six 
thousand children as to the qualities that mcst appeal to them 
in their teachers. 


Creating an Environment in Education 


The curriculum revision being carried on by the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, Public Schools offers, in this study, 
structive help in one of our greatest school problems. 


con- 


What Home Work Means to My Children 


Dr. Holmes’ paper, ““Home Work is School Work Out of 
Place,” in the October issue attracted wide attention and 
favorable comment. We promised to: present the other side, 
written by a mother. 


Special Features 


Louise D. Tessin’s art department will describe and illus- 
trate schoolroom decorations, designing calendars, cutting 
silhouettes, creating design units, book illustration and wood- 
work. There will be articles in arithmetic, pictwe study, 
health education and stories. 
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any difficult words 
which they could 
not pronounce or 
understand. 
While the pupils 
were studying the 
teacher noted the 
rate and methods 
of  silent-reading 
study. When she 
pronounced a word 
for anyone, she 
explained its con- 
tent meaning. 
The oral reading 
did not begin until 
all the pupils had 
finished studying 
and were ready to 
turn their atten- 
tion from the cards 
to the pupil who. 
was reading. 

Fach reader was 
permitted to come. 
to the front of the 


class. After the 
first had read,, 
some questions. 


were asked to see 
if the attention of 
the others was on 
the reading. 
Attention was 
called to the value 
of thoughtful 
listening. Aseach 
unit was read, just 


Presentation of Material: 

A Christmas story, from a teachers’ magazine, 
was cut up into thought units and mounted on 
cards. The story was of a forester’s kindness to 
an outeast child. His kindness was rewarded 
by the appearance of the Christ Child and the 
springing up of the first Christmas tree. 


Motivation: 
A different way of reading a story was tried. 
Each pupil wished to enjoy the story and to 


enough questions 
or explanations were given to keep the conti- 
nuity of the story. Two or three parts which 
had not been read as clearly as the others were 
tactfully re-read. 


Check-up: 

After the reading there was discussion as to 
the most interesting part of the story. The boy 
who had listened best answered best. The 
teacher aided in recall by asking for the story 
pictures in order. One boy asked if they might 
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not read the story again on another day, giving 
different parts to the readers. 


Value: 

This lesson undoubtedly resulted in content 
value, interest value, and method value. The 
teacher consulted no written plan, for she was a 
vital, guiding part of a co-operative group. Yet 
it was easy to see that the whole lesson had been 
carefully planned before class, and that the 
capacity and vocabulary ability of the pupils had 
been kept in mind, with careful thought for growth 
in ability. The spontaneous pleasure in a pur- 
poseful activity, so often seen in first grades, 
‘was quite evident throughout the entire period. 

—Eouine Moore, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Musical Glasses 

If you desire to give your class a new musical 
experience that is very inexpensive, the making 
of musical glasses will prove successful. 

Use eight jelly glasses so that you will have 
eight tones or an octave ranging from “do” to 
“do.” Fill the first jelly glass almost up to the 
top. This will be the lowest tone. Then in 
each succeeding glass put in less water—regulating 
the amount of water so that the tones follow in 
succession—do, re, mi, and so on. Experiment 
with various sizes and shapes of glasses and differ- 
ent amounts of water until your scale is perfectly 
tuned. It is wise to mark the highest point 
that the water should be in each glass with an 
enameled or painted line so that when the water 
evaporates it will be unnecessary to go through the 
experimental stage to get the glasses in tune again. 
The children can keep them tuned for themselves. 

Do not hold the children down to selecting a 
song or tune they have heard, but encourage them 
to improvise just for the enjoyment of creating. 
However, if someone cares to learn a song, the 
class may play the accompaniment. The glasses 
provide much entertainment at no cost. 

—JEANNETTE KrrIJan, Vineland, New Jersey. 


Christmas Word Games 

Print on small cards the names of toys and 
objects which may be used for Christmas gifts. 
Choose a child to be Santa Claus. He distributes 
the cards (gifts) around the classroom, placing 
one or two on each desk. After Santa has left 
all his gifts, ask the children to guess what each 
gift is, as the child who has received a gift drama- 
tizes the word printed on the card. The child who 
has the word drum printed on his card will make 
the motions of playing a drum; or if the word is 
ball the pupil will jump up and down as if he were 
bouncing. This game promotes physical activity 
as well as word recognition, and mental activity 
is increased by the guessing part of the game. 
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Another way of playing the toy game is as fol- 
lows: Cut alarge Christmas tree out of green card- 
board or use white cardboard and color it green. 
Print the names of toys on slips of paper, put a 
pin in each one and give them to the children. 
Say, ‘“We are going to trim our tree. Who has a 
toy he would like to put on the tree. Tell us 
what it is and pin it on here.”” The game may 
be carried over to another day. Say, ‘‘Let us 
distribute the presents now. Who will help me 
take the presents off the tree?’ The children 
will then take off the words they know and read 
them as they take them off. If they do not 
recognize all the words, choose new helpers who 
know the remaining words. Each child will be 
very eager to be the next helper and help read 
the words printed on the gifts. 

For a handwork lesson have the children make 
a stocking out of construction paper. Punch a 
hole in each stocking and tie with a red or green 
string to the chairs. Then let the children put 
their heads on their desks and go to sleep. The 
teacher pins or pastes slips of paper, on which are 
printed the names of toys or objects for gifts, on 
the stockings. Then she says, ‘‘Wake up, chil- 
dren, Santa has been here. Tell me what he left 
in your stocking.” The pupils read in turn the 
words they find on their stockings. 

—Etstr M. Crooxer, Old Orchard, Maine. 


A Stage for the Country School 

The stage to be used for the presentation of the 
Christmas concert is usually a great problem to 
the teacher of the rural school. Often the school 
board supplies some planks and scantlings and 
a platform is erected in the center front, leaving 
a space at each end to be curtained off for the 
dressing rooms. But that, my pupils and I 
decided, would not do for us. 

I was teaching forty-two pupils in a rural school 
in Saskatchewan, Canada, and the problem of a 
Christmas entertainment was an important one 
indeed. We got together on the subject and 
decided that a real stage was necessary. The 
older pupils were especially anxious as they were 
practising a one-act play. They needed a room, 
proper lighting effects, and an interesting back- 
ground. How could the atmosphere of a com- 
fortable living room be secured when they had a 
blackboard at their backs and red curtains at 
both sides of them? 

This is the way we solved the problem. 

We had the platform erected out from the wall 
to allow walking room back stage. We convinced 
the school board that we needed some two-by- 
two scantlings. These we put up as corner posts 
and door posts at both sides back stage. We 
ran a scantling across the top at the back and at 
both ends, and a wire across the front for the 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Betty’s Homemade Christmas 


By Evwarp W. FRENTzZ 


AN | EAR the end of an afternoon in early And the things that grandmother did were 
AI}) winter a railway train stopped at a small strange, too. When she wanted bread she just 
# ¥}) country station, and left a little girl stand- mixed flour and lard and milk and other things, 

&” | ing on the platform. A big old man was and made a dough, which she put into pans and 
[&"5} waiting there. When he had taken the set on the back of the stove for the night. By 

little girl in his arms and hugged her, he carried morning it had swollen till it filled the pans. 
her to a high-backed, two-seated sleigh and tucked Then grandmother put it into the oven, and when 
her up in a warm, wolf-skin robe. Then he she took it out it was bread, all brown and crispy 
climbed in beside her, and the large, high-stepping outside and white and sweet inside! And the 
horse set off at a pace that sent snowballs flying milk did not come in bottles, as at home, but in 
from his hoofs. pails, from the barn. Grandmother strained it 

It was the first sleigh ride that the little girl into shiny pans and set them in the cellarway; 
had ever had, for she lived in the city, where and in the morning she skimmed the top from 
sleighs are seldom used. But now she had come them, and it was cream! And once a week she 
for a long stay with her grandfather and grand- put’ milk into a funny looking wooden box that 
mother, on the farm where her father was born; had paddles inside it and a wheel with a crank 
for she had been sick, and the doctor had said that outside; and when Betty had turned the crank 

a winter in the country would be better for her a long time, grandmother would open the box and 
than medicine. take out a great lump of golden-yellow butter. 

It was dark when the sleigh whirled into the But much as Betty loved to watch these things, 
yard of a long, old-fashioned house; but a door grandfather would not let her stay in the house all 
opened, and there, in the light from the time. ‘‘The place to get well,” he 
the kitchen, stood Grandmother Alden would say, “is out of doors.”” So he 
with outstretched arms. So Betty put away her city shoes with heels and 
came to the old home that she had in place of them gave her soft mocca- 
never seen. sins, large enough to go on over two 

At first everything was strange. In or three pairs of woolen stockings... 
place of electric lights there were kero- And grandmother gave her a big 
sene lamps, and lanterns for use muffler that she could wrap round 
out of doors. Instead of the soft her face and ears as well as round 
steam heat of her city home there her throat, and mittens in place of 
were stoves and fireplaces that gloves. So her hands and feet 
burned wood; and when = she were always warm as she helped 
looked out of the windows, instead her grandfather to feed the hens 
of seeing narrow streets lined with and to bring in the eggs from the 
houses set close together, she saw barn and the wood from the shed. 
wide fields stretch- In the attic she found a small 


ing away to woods pair of snowshoes that her 
and far-off hills. ig > father had had when he was a 


| 
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boy; and when she had learned to use them she 
could tramp across the drifted fields with no 
thought of roads or paths. 

So it went with Betty, every waking hour a 
happy one, and new color came into her cheeks 
and new roundness to her thin little body until, 
one evening, she heard her grandmother say, 
“Only four days to Christmas!” Then Betty’s 
heart grew troubled. 

How could anyone have Christmas without 
a tree! And how could one have a real Christmas 
tree where there were no little glass balls, no gold 
and silver tinsel, no electric lights to trim it with? 

But after breakfast two days later her grand- 
father said, ‘‘Betty, how would you like to have 
such a Christmas as your father used to have 
when he was a boy?” And Betty cried, “I should 
love it!” 

In a little while she and her grandfather were 
tramping up the hill toward the woods. There 
they found themselves in the midst of thousands 
of little evergreen trees. Betty chose a young 
balsam, straight and even—a perfect cone of 
living, sweet-smelling green. Her grandfather 
cut it and threw it over his shoulder, and they 
went on to another part of the wood. . There 
grandfather found an oak that was covered with 
little round balls about as large as horse chestnuts, 
and he and Betty gathered a great many of 
them. 

When Betty came in, her grandmother was 
popping corn. In a little while there was a milk- 
pan full of snowy kernels. From the pantry came 
a big bowl of shiny red cranberries, and from 
grandmother’s workbasket some large needles 
and a spool of strong thread, and grandmother 
showed Betty how to make long strings of red 
and white trimming by putting first a cranberry 
on the thread and then a kernel of corn. After 
that they took the oak balls and painted some with 
gold paint and some with silver; and through 
each one they drew a thread with a knot at the 
lower end. 

By and by grandfather came with an armful of 
little hemlock boughs and some twigs full of 
bright red berries that he said were black alder; 
and of those they made wreaths to hang on the 
door and in the windows. 

It was late when they finished, and Betty was 
soon asleep. She did not hear the rap at the 
kitchen door, nor see the old man who stood there 
when her grandfather opened it—a very old 
man, bent with years and the weight of a heavy 
pack. His clothes were poor and worn, his 
hands thin and bony, and a great white beard 
covered his breast and most of his face; but under 
his thick white eyebrows shone a pair of gentle 
dark eyes, and he smiled as one who knows that 
he is welcome. 
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“Why, Aaron,” said grandfather, as he drew 
him in, “are you still going your rounds?” 

““Yes,’’ said the old man, “I come once more.”’ 

When he had laid aside his pack and had 
warmed himself, they set food before him and he 
ate; but all the time his soft. eyes watched 
grandmother as she trimmed the tree with the 
strings of red and white, and hung upon it the 
gilt and silver balls and the berries of the black 
alder; and at last he said, ““For whom do you 
make the Christmas tree?” 

“For our little grandchild, Betty,” said grand- 
mother. 

“Ah! The children and the grandchildren! 
It is in them that we live!’ And by and by he 
got up and went to his pack and opened it and 
drew something out. To it he pinned a piece of 
paper, and wrote a few words on it. When he 
had finished he took it to the tree and hung it 
there. “I, too, am a grandfather,’ he said, as 
he went back to sit by the fire. 

He slept that night in the little room over the 
kitchen, where he had often slept before, and 
after an early breakfast he lifted his pack to his 
shoulders and went his way. 

When Betty opened the door of the big room on 
Christmas morning she came face to face with a 
tree no longer bare, but brilliant now with festoons 
of red and white, and loaded with the gold and 
silver balls, which turned: and twisted in the draft 
of the blazing logs in the fireplace and glittered 
in the rays of the morning sun. 

At the foot of the tree stood a queer sled with 
broad runners that showed much wear. On the 
under side of the seat were dim letters. . . 
“James Alden, Christmas, 1891; from Father.’’ 

“Daddy’s own sled, that grandpa made for 
him!” cried Betty. 

In a little, old-fashioned cradle, brown with 
age, lay a rag doll that grandmother herself had 
played with! And there were bags of homemade 
candy, some of sugar, spicy with sassafras or 
wintergreen, and some of molasses flavored with 
peppermint. 

But on the far side of the tree Betty’s eye 
caught something else. There hung a scarf of 
finest silk, to which was pinned a torn piece of 
paper that said in queer scrawly writing, ‘‘For 
Miss Betty, from Santa Claus.” 

“Why, Grandpa and Grandma,” said Betty, as 
she looked over her presents, ‘“we made almost 
all of this lovely Christmas ourselves, right here 
at home!”’ 

‘Yes, my dear,” said Grandfather, ‘‘some of the 
very best Christmases are made at home.” 

“But Santa Claus must have been here, too.”’ 

“Yes, he was here.” 

“And was he dressed all in red, and did he 
come in a sleigh with reindeer?”’ 


he 
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“No, Betty; Santa Claus appears in many 
ways. This time his clothes were old and worn, 


and he came on foot and carried his pack on his 
back. 


Betty looked at her grandfather with wide, 
unbelieving eyes, but he was not smiling. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘I wish I could have seen 
him!” 


The Boy Who Studied the Stars 


By CaroLtyn SHERWIN BaILEy 


rig \OMETIMES the Boy wished that he need 
ay | not study. The stories his father told 

“| him of his grandfather’s life, and that of 
the other grandfathers, going back 
| through five hundred years, sounded very 
much more interesting than that of -herdsmen. 
He was a Shepherd Boy of the race of the Chal- 
deans, once powerful and wealthy when they 
founded the ancient city of Babylon. Now, 
they were nomads, wanderers of the vast Syrian 
desert. The ancient Chaldeans had kings. Now 
the shepherd who owned the largest flocks ruled. 
There had been one mighty king named 
Nebuchadnezzar who ruled all of the Chaldean 
empire as far as the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Shepherd Boy, sitting beside the fire lighted at 
night to keep wolves away from the flock, listened 
while his father told stories about the strange 
and magnificent reign of King Nebuchadnezzar. 

‘He raised the walls of Babylon,” the older 
Shepherd told the Boy, ‘with a carved gate 
dedicated to Ishtar, the goddess of the Evening 
Star. His palace was built of as many stones, 
piled one above the other, as the Pyramids. 
Leading to King Nebuchadnezzar’s palace was a 
long road with high walls. On the walls he 
placed one hundred and twenty stone lions of 
different colors; white with yellow manes, yellow 
with red manes, standing higher than a man could 
climb, against a background of blue like the sky.”’ 

“And the gardens?” the Shepherd Boy would 
ask his father, for this was the part of the story 
that he liked the best. He had seen few gardens 
in his life. All his nine years they had been con- 
stantly migrating to find new pasturage for the 
sheep. 

“Yes,” his father would say, raising his head as 
if he could fairly scent, although it was the winter 
season in Palestine, the perfume of roses and jas- 
mine blossoms. “The Hanging Gardens of King 
Nebuchadnezzar were one of the seven wonders 
of the world. They were on top of the buildings, 
laid out on many terraces. Rich earth was 
carried to Babylon from the valleys, raised to the 


housetops, and in it were planted vines, trees and 
rare flowering plants. The Chaldeans sat at 
ease, far above the noisy street of traders, camels 
and the bustle of the bazaars, and when night 
came they could study the stars.” 

The Shepherd Boy thrust his crook into the 
edge of the fire to make it burn more brightly and 
he frowned. This was the part of the story 
where he liked to have his father stop, the part 
when he began to tell of the great cleverness these 
ancient relatives of theirs had in reading the stars. 
No men before the Chaldeans had thought about 
studying the heavens; all the tribes and races 
since prehistoric times had thought mainly about 
the earth; how to subdue wild animals, how to 
make the land yield them a living. But the 
Chaldeans had discovered the stars. From their 
tall houses, built like our skyscrapers; from the 
color and scent of their hanging gardens, like our 
roof gardens; from their farms and pastures, all 
Babylon had studied the sky. 

These old-time people of Babylon had mapped 
the heavens and named the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. They had divided the year into months, 
calculated by the waxing and waning of the moon, 
although this was not quite accurate and they 
were obliged to insert an extra month every so 
often. They could foretell coming events by 
noting the position of the planets in the sky. It 
came about that all Chaldeans were sky-gazers. 
Babylon was re-named Chaldea. But hundreds 
of years before the Shepherd Boy was born, Cyrus, 
King of Persia, had advanced upon the country 
of the Chaldeans and conquered it. 

All that was left of this people was the Boy’s 
family and their friends. Wanderers between 
Persia and the sea, they drove their herds, living 
in tents of skin, caring for their flocks in the day- 
time and watching the stars at night. That was 
when the Boy studied. No books. No brushes 
and colors. No papyrus rolls. Only the vast 
map of the sky with the changing constellations 
that he must follow at his father’s direction, tell- 
ing the stars that made up these groups, their 
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nightly changes, their positions as the seasons 
changed. Aries, the Ram, Taurus, the Bull, 
Gemini, the Twins, Sagittarius, the Archer, 
Capricorn, the Goat, Aquarius, the Water Carrier; 
all these vast groups of stars the Shepherd Boy 
must study, together with many others. No 
wonder that he sometimes longed for the balls he 
had seen village children playing with, or even 
a chance to watch the children play. 

“You are a son of the Chaldeans,” his father 
reminded him, “and it is for you to carry on to 
those who will come after us the knowledge that 
the stars give men.” 

So the Boy sighed, and standing up beside the 
quiet flock he tried to rub the sleep out of his 
eyes as he recited, once more before he lay down 
to sleep on the hillside, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac as his father had taught them to him from 
his earliest days. 

Their camp lay on a hillside above the small 
town of Bethlehem. Riders passed them by 
during the night. The Boy was used to this. 
Caravans of camels bearing bales of grain and 
dates, leather and wood, often passed them on 
their way to the sea. The tinkle of the camels’ 
bells and the rattle of the clay tags markjng the 
goods were familiar sounds. But these riders 
of the night were different; the soft footsteps of 
donkeys, a single camel swinging along like a 
dusky ship, even the slapping sound of sandals. 

“What does it mean, father?” the Shepherd 
Boy asked over his morning bowl of milk and 
dates. ‘The grass is marked with many strange 
footprints all pointing in the same direction. 
Who are these riders and whither are they going?” 

‘‘An order has gone forth that all the people 
round about shall journey over to Bethlehem to 
be counted for the tax,” his father said. “I, 
too, must go, leaving you alone here to guard our 
flocks while I join them. I can trust you to keep 
the fire burning brightly to ward off wolves or 
robbers?” 

“Oh, father!” the Boy was close to tears as he 
clung to his father’s cloak. ‘““Take me! Never 
in my life have I been to a town, and think of 
the sights! Markets with sweets and white 
bread for sale. Toys in the bazaar. An inn 
where one may buy honey for one’s supper and 
feed the pink-toed pigeons in the barnyard. 
Donkeys to ride on. Oh, father!” 

But the shepherd put the Boy’s clinging arms 
away. “This isan affair of the law, not a pleasure 
jaunt,” he said firmly. “There will be no room 
for children in the inn, and what would our 
flock do, left alone with no watchful shepherd to 
fold them? No, my son, there is no use asking if 

you may come with me. Do as I bid you and 
perhaps, when I return from the tax matter, I 
will give you a holiday. So the Boy had to be 
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content with that. Although his eyes were too 
veiled with sorrow to see very far, he watched his 
father join the crowd of those who were journey- 
ing faster now, down the hillside to the small town 
of Bethlehem below. 

“Ts it so much farther?” he heard a tired voice, 
a little like his mother’s voice, ask, and he turned 
to see a lady dressed in cloak and veils like the 
women of Nazareth, riding toward him on a little 
ass. Beside her walked her husband, his sandals 
almost worn through with the journey across the 
desert. The lady’s eyes were so dark with the 
weariness of her long ride that the Shepherd Boy 
at once forgot his own trouble. He hastened to 
draw her a cup of water from their spring. 

“Not far, now,” he told her, running along with 
the two a little way. ‘‘Yonder, at the foot of the 
hill, lies Bethlehem. You may tell it by the many 
white houses. There are tame pigeons there, toys, 
a bazaar and an inn.” But the lady thanked 
him with only a kind touch on his arm, and they 
went slowly down the hill, the little ass stumbling 
as it went. 

Rich folk, beggar folk, rulers in crimson and 
brigands in rags followed one after the other until 
the Boy could hardly count. His sheep grew 
frightened at so many passersby and ran here 
and there, until the Boy had a hard time keeping 
them near the fold. All day the procession of 
people moved, and the boy, not stopping to even 
eat, herded the stupid bleating sheep. When 
night came, the shadows of the old tombs of the 
kings along the road to Bethlehem seemed to be 
living figures, and the Boy expected a robber 
band in every group of camels and riders that 
came by in the dark. It must be a very impor- 
tant matter, he thought, this counting for levy- 
ing the taxes. It certainly was hard for him, 
left alone and expecting every minute to be 
attacked by wolves or brigands. Even the stars 
were darkened and every traveler had to ask him 
the way to Bethlehem. 

“There, to the east!” he said it so many times 
that it sounded in his ears like a song. He 
pointed, as he ran along beside a lost camel driver. 
Suddenly a strange thing happened. Where 
the Shepherd Boy pointed, to the east, a great 
light shone down from the sky. Try as hard as 
he could, and he said the signs of the zodiac 
over and then backwards, the Shepherd Boy 
could not name this new star. There it hung in 
the eastern sky, shedding its rays down upon the 
white houses of Bethlehem; shining with as 
many colors as the hanging gardens of his ances- 
tors, or the jewels in the crowns of the ancient 
kings. “Follow the Star,” this Boy of the 
Chaldeans shouted to the riders across the hills. 
“Follow the Star that I cannot name, but which 
will lead you straight to Bethlehem.” 


Wwe 
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It was the busiest night the Boy had ever had, 
with scarcely a wink of sleep. Once, toward 
morning, he lay down in the grass with his head 
pillowed on the soft wool of an old ewe, and 
dozed. He dreamed that the heavens opened and 
an angel told him he might have a holiday from 
studying the stars and listen to the music, which 
showered down upon him like hundreds of shep- 
herds’ pipes. But in the morning he remembered 
this as a dream, and after a while his father came 
home. ‘The Boy told his father about the weary 
lady riding the small ass, the many other trave- 
lers who did not know their way, and then he 
told of the Star that rose in the east to guide 
them. His father looked, first surprised and then 
joyful. 

“Tt was no Star that we have studied, father,” 
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the Boy said. “It pointed to Bethlehem and 
faded with the sunrise.”’ 

“T have brought you a pair of blue pigeons for 
guarding the flock so well,” his father said, taking 
the cooing birds in their wooden cage from 
under his cloak. ‘‘And I bring you glad news. 
A King was born to us in Bethlehem today. 
The child’s mother rode there from Nazareth on a 
little ass, and there was no room for her anywhere 
but in the stable where I got these pigeons for 
you. There were signs and omens. Shepherds, 
seers and even the townspeople say that this child 
is destined to be our greatest and wisest King, 
and you saw the rising of his Star. Tomorrow I 
will take you to see the baby, and you shall tell 
him how a son of the Chaldeans guided his mother 
to his throne in a manger of Bethlehem. 


Mrs. Goose’s Party 


By Miriam Cuark Porrer 


)| THINK I will have a party,” said Mrs. 
Goose to herself. ‘I will ask Three 
Ducks, Mrs, Sheep, Mrs. Squirrel, Mrs. 
Rabbit and her children, Ragtag and 
J} Bobtail. Yes, I will have a party this 
very afternoon.” 

So she set about, very happily, sweeping her 
little house out for the party, although it was very 
neat before that. 

“T think T’ll have little fat cream cakes for 
dessert,” planned Mrs. Goose to herself, ‘‘and 
good, good cocoa. I’ll make some little barley 
sugar candies, and what a fine party it will be! 
Yes, I think I’d better give them toast, first, and 
we'll all sit down at the table and eat. I'll put 
my best blue tablecloth on my little table. And 
I’ll use my green glass pudding dish for the cream 
cakes, and just have the barley sugar candies 
scattered around anywhere.” 

So she hurried around, setting the table and 
dusting off the chairs; and then she flew into her 
tiny, tiny kitchen to make the cream cakes and 
the cocoa and the barley sugar candies. For two 
hours she worked there, flapping her wings, shak- 
ing her tail, cocking her long goose neck this way 
and that. She wore a wide blue apron and a 
baker’s cap. She stopped to fan herself now and 
then, for it was very hot in her kitchen. 

The morning went along. She ran to Mr. 
Gobbler’s grocery to get pink sugar for the top 
of her cream cakes; she climbed way up to the 


top shelf of her cupboard to get her best blue 
teapot for the good, good cocoa. At two o’clock 
she was all ready and she said, “Now I’ll sit down 
and rest a bit before I change my dress, for the 
company will be coming at three.” 

So Mrs. Goose sat down in her cosy armchair, 
and shut her black eyes. She thought, “‘I’ll wake 
up when the clock strikes half past two.”’ 

But she did not wake up then. The clock 
struck; and there was Mrs. Goose sleeping, with 
her black eyes shut tight, her yellow bill wide 
open, and her cap crooked. 

It was twenty-five minutes of three; it was 
twenty minutes of three; it was quarter of 
three; and, just think, Mrs. Goose had said: 
“My guests will be coming at three!” How 
surprised she would be at herself for sleeping so 
soundly, so near to the hour! How dreadful if 
her company should come and find her dozing ~ 
away, in her old spotted dress and sugary blue 
apron! 

Ten minutes of three—and suddenly Mrs. 
Goose woke up with a jerk. ‘‘Oh, it’s late, very 
late,” she said. ‘“How could I have slept so 
long! I must rush, rush, to get into my blue 
and lavender dress and be ready when the com- 
pany comes.” - 

So she rushed to get out of her work dress, and 
into her party one. She brushed her feathers, 
and stuck her feet into her new red shoes. She 
rushed very fast; the clock struck three, but still 
(Continued on page 70) 


Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping ere 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near, 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, *° 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. 
—From “New Hampshire’ by Robert 


Frost. Copyright, Henry Holt Company. 
Reprinted by special permission. 


For a Little Girl 
By M. W.S. 


A little girl said somewhere 
(Not long ago), 
That she loved the falling snow 


“It’s like popcorn 
In the morning, 
Only sadder 
And more white. 
And it’s beautiful— 
Like Christmas Eve 
At night! 


A little girl said somewhere 
(Not so long ago), 
That snow is gocd for people. 


“Tt’s fairies 
Who have lost 
Their wings 
Sliding down a steeple, 
You know.” 
—Reprinted by special permission. 
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Hugh Colway 


From “‘REYNARD THE Fox’”’ 


Fe was a rich town-merchant’s son, 

A wise and kind man, fond of fun, 

Who loved to have a troop of friends 

At Coln St. Eves for all week-ends, 

And troops of children in for tea. 

He gloried in a Christmas tree. 

—From “The Collected Works of John 

Masefield.”” Copyright, 1925, by the 
Macmillan Co. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Macmillan Co., publishers. 


From the Japanese 


Fluck the moon from out the sky, 
Add a stick to hold it by— 
Lo! what a pretty fan! 
—Fifteenth Century 


In the Week When Christmas Comes 


This is the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every pudding burst with plums, 
And every tree bear dolls and drums, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every hall have boughs of green, 
With berries glowing in between, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Tet every doorstep have a song 
Sounding the dark street along, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Let every steeple ring a bell 
With a joyful tale to tell, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


Tet every night put forth a star 
To show us where the heavens are, 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


I et every stable have a lamb 
Sleeping warm keside its dam 
In the week when Christmas comes. 


This is the week when Christmas comes. 


—From “Come Christmas’ by Eleanor 
Farjeon. Copyright, 1928, by Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. Reprinted by 

special permission. 
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7 And hearing bells of midnight ring 
the Look! look! look! Rouse up, and through the darkness sing 
is- Crystals! crystals!! crystals!!! How in your dreams across the snows 
78. Transparent! A star, bright as the sun, arose. 
O mother, O mother! And all you creatures, furred and wise, 
I am a Princess Who in the darkness close bright eyes, 
Strolling in my own crystal palace! Twitch quivering nostrils, leave your sleep, 
—Reprinted from “The Parents’ Magazine.” And from your dens and burrows creep. 
ie Hark how the deer among the thorns 
: Gifts Raises the crosses of his horns, 
2 While like soft candles at a feast 
es By Una R. Liss The doe’s eyes turn to face the east. 
The air was full of wings today, Gentle is he 
Gray mist and silver wings. As windless snow, 
What lovely things ; 
Are here to bless our way! Kind as a tree 
We gave the sea gulls bread, and they With shadow below. | 
Made patterns in their flight, As a stream of water 
For*our’ delight. In August heat, | 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 'L } 
As a blueberry ay 
Hidden and sweet, 
Such is the child 
By Racuen Frevp Who is born this day 
Now not a window small or big In Bethlehem 
But wears a wreath or holly sprig; So far away 
Or any shop too poor to show 
Its spray of pine or mistletoe. Bow 
ts Spray Of p ; € Herald Tribune. Used by permission 
Now city airs are spicy-sweet 
With Christmas trees along each street, ° : 
Green spruce and fir whose boughs will hold Carol of the Russian Children 
Their tinseled balls and fruits of gold. Snow-bound mountains, snow-bound valleys, 
Now postmen pass in threes and fours Snow-bound plateaus, clad in white, 
Like bent, blue-coated Santa Claus. Fur-robed moujiks, fur-robed nobles, 
Now people hurry to and fro Fur-robed children, see the light. 
With little girls and boys in tow, Shaggy pony, shaggy oxen, 
aoe And not a child but keeps some trace Gentle shepherds wait the light; 
i by Of Christmas secrets in his face. Little Jesus, little Mother, 


A Child’s First Sight of Snow 
By Sum Nune Avu-Youna 


Cotton! Cotton! Cotton! 

Millions of cotton flakes flying, 

Catch on my shoes, my dress, my bonnet. 
I am covered with pearls, 

I am walking on silver ground. 


Copyright, “Books,” The New York 
Herald Tribune. Used by permission. 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Litany of the Woods 
By J. CoaTswoRTH 


Now birds who sleep in brittle trees, 
Sparrows and jays, and chickadees, 
The last, last robin and the crow 
Awake beneath your thatch of snow 


Good St. Joseph, come this night. 


—Traditional. 
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TEACHING Heattu IN Farco. By Maud A. Brown. 142 
Pages. Illustrated. The Commonwealth Fund, Division 
of Publications, New York. $1.50. 


[N 1923 the city of Fargo, North Dakota, 
entered into partnership with the Common- 
wealth Fund in a five-year demonstration of ways 
and means by which approved and modern child- 
health measures might be adopted into a perma- 
nent program for the health department and 
the public-school system. The Commonwealth 
Fund loaned to the community an adequate and 
well-trained staff which introduced and demon- 
strated a unit program of interrelated health activ- 
ities, and financed this work until the community 
found its way clear to taking over these costs. 

Miss Brown, author of this volume of methods 
and results, was director of child health during 
the Fargo demonstration, and gives an interpretive 
description of the work. The book is illustrated 
with fifty photographs and lesson plans. 


Tue Lire or By Margaret McMillan. 
204 Pages. Illustrated. William Morrow and Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


‘THE biography, by her sister Margaret, of the 
founder of the nursery-school movement, in 
whose name and memory the “‘Rachel McMillan 
Training Center for Nursery-School Directors” 
in London is conducted, is one of the most pro- 
. phetic books of the year. It is not only a fasci- 
nating piece of writing from the 
point of style and interest; not 
only does it paint for the reader a 
picture of life in the early social- 
istic and women’s suffrage move- 
ments in Britain, with reminis- 
cences of William Morris, Prince 
Kropotkin and H. M. Hynd- 
man; it brings to us the struggles, 
hopes and final achievements in 
childhood education of two wo- 
men to whom is due the preschool 
influences which at the present 
time are so broadly modifying 
education in this country. 


It would be irrelevant to describe these two 
internationally-known teachers, born in Scotland, 
living in America for a time, and then returning 
to work among the unfortunate and strays of 
pre-war London and the near-by manufacturing 
schools; every teacher and mother should read 
for themselves. But when we realize that when 
they began their struggle for child health and 
freedom of development, there was no medical 
inspection in the schools of England; more, 
there was active opposition to any sort of free 
clinic work for children, many of whom worked 
in factories half their days and attended school, 
too tired to keep awake, the other half, we 
appreciate all that they have accomplished. 

Margaret McMillan has trained the leaders 
in preschool education in this country. Her 
ideal is best expressed in her own words: ‘‘The 
true garden is a garden of children. In it 
should be the appliances for nurture and educa- 
tion. Out of the long sleep of prenatal life 
and the sleep of the first year, little children 
will waken in a place prepared for them. A 
glad inrush of sensation will come just at the 
moment of life’s first conscious waking. On 
the results of this real waking a new system 
of education could be built at last!’’ 

From the bombing of their shelters for ailing 
little ones during the world 
war, to the action of the Lon- 
don Education Authority and 
the London County Council in 
supporting to an extent the 

Rachel McMillan Training Cen- 
ter, and their plan this year for 
two publicly supported infant 
schools in London, each accom- 
‘modating one hundred and fifty 
children, the tragic successful 
way of the McMillan sisters 
has been made fertile. There 
are now open-air schools in 
connection with many of the 
London’ elementary schools; 
medical attention is available 


an 
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through school clinics, and the life of Rachel 
McMillan, through her sister’s understanding 
and pioneer work, is increasingly a power for 
good in childhood. 


Curist Lecenps. By Selma Lagerlof. 27 Pages. Illus- 
trated. Henry Holt and Company, New York. $1.75. 
THE SNow QUEEN. 


Pages. Illustrated. 
York. $2.50. 


‘THESE reprints of two finely inspirational 
books, in fresh type and with new illustra- 
tions, come to us this season like flowers blooming 
in the winter time. Not that we are disappointed 
in the present output of children’s literature; 
but the beautifully told legends of Selma Lagerlof, 
and the mystical symbolism of Andersen’s Snow 
Queen are good for children, particularly so for 
boys and girls of today, surfeited with the realism 
of a material world. 

Madame Lagerlof was the first woman to be 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature. She is 
still one of the foremost of living writers, and her 
stories for children, with their interpretation 
of her northern environment and its implication in 
character and self-sacrifice, are among the best we 
have ever had. Her “Christ Legends” will help 
parents and teachers to convey to children the 
significance and unfailing beauty of the Christmas 
season. During the twenty years since it was 
first issued, it has never lost its place as one of 
the classics of childhood. 

The story of little Kay, and Gerda’s search 
through the kingdom of the North for that 
power which will remove the minute slivers of glass 
piercing Kay’s heart from the wicked mirror 
which reflects all beauty as evil and all wrong as 
good, is too well known to need reviewing. But 
two modern artists, Katherine Beverly and Eliza- 
beth Ellender, have shown such an intense feeling 
for the story of ““The Snow Queen” that they have 
almost made it new, through heightening the 
appeal of the background. Their pictures in 
black and white, with splashes of vivid scarlet, are 
drawn with the same warm flowing motion, 
strangely mingled with the wide bleakness of the 
North that creates the beauty of Andersen’s 
poetic prose. It would be difficult to find a more 
sympathetic artistic interpretation of a classic 
text for children. 


By Hans Christian Andersen. 208 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New 


Tue Macic Music Snop. 
Illustrated. 95 Pages. 
York. $2.50. 


ORKING together, Mary Graham Bonner 
and Luxor Price, who have illustrated this, 
the third of the ‘‘Magic” books, make the every- 
day. side of music illuminative for boys and girls. 
Mrs. Bonner is a musician as well as a writer. 


By Mary Graham Bonner. 
The Macaulay Company, New 


With the co-operation of Harry Meyer, one of 
New York’s popular musical directors, she has 
included musical selections in her book that 
interpret the text and are simple enough for young 
readers to play. The story is unusually timely, 
since we are now teaching children to become 
familiar and proficient with different instruments 
of the orchestra. The characters of ‘“‘The Magic 
Music Shop” are Minna, the little girl heroine, 
the Violin, Piano, the Saxophone and other 
instruments, together with the Scales. A glance 
at the chapter headings gives us an inkling of the 
plot: ‘‘The Closed Shop,” “At the Keyhole,” 
“Getting In,” “Their History,” ‘“‘The Concert,” 
“The Ball,” ‘Their Romance,” ‘“The Wedding.”’ 
We are surely not violating the principles of 
reviewing in telling that the romance with its 
happy culmination is that of C. Major Scale and 
Miss First Piece; how they became acquainted 
and their adventures and friends in the music 
shop remain secrets for the young musician, who 
used to dislike practicing, to find out. 

THe Horse. 


By Ella Young. 186 


Pages. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. $3.50. 
A Boy im Erinn. By Padraic Colum. 273 Pages. 


Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $2.00. 


‘THE old and the new, the folk spirit and the 
spirit of modern youth are represented in these 
two books from Gaelic life and legend. ‘The 
Tangle-Coated Horse”’ is made up of the legendary 
adventures of a kind of Gaelic Hiawatha, Peer 
Gynt, or perhaps Arthur of ancient Britain. His 
name is Fionn and he is pictured for us as a crea- 
ture of the forest. ‘‘He counted time by the 
blossoming and withering of the moon and by the 
burgeoning of leaves and their fluttering fall, 
penciled and painted for their last dance by the 
wind. He knew how tc track the forest creatures; 
and how to suddenly stand still, like a tree or a 
stone as they did. He knew how to make 
friends with them, too.” His adventures on the 
earth, beneath the waters and as far as the Moon- 
Bowl are transcribed for us by the author in prose 
that is poetic, and with a sense of plot that will 
hold children enthralled. 

The Fionn Saga, which gave the material for 
the book, is one of the oldest of the surviving 
Gaelic manuscripts. Fionn lives today in Scot- 
land, and as Finn in Ireland, giant-big in the 
minds of old folks and the heroic hearts of 
children. His adventures have inspired poetry, 
drama and such prose as Lady Gregory’s ‘‘Gods 
and Fighting Men.”’ Miss Young has enriched 
juvenile literature by her version. 

Padraic Colum’s true tale of an Irish lad whose 
father was imprisoned during the Land War, 
and who grew up in the cottage of his grandfather, 
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a weaver by trade, presents the gallantry of his 
race, and the adventures of the boy named Finn 
for the hero of the Sagas, in the stirring prose that 
Mr. Colum writes so well. The book is one in 
“The Little Schoolmates Series,” helping to 
create international friendship in boys and girls 
through understanding. From the first edition 
in 1913, to the present enlarged and illustrated 
one, ‘“‘A Boy in Eirinn” has been steadily enjoyed 
and re-issued. 


ITALIAN Fatry Tautes. By Luigi Capuana. Translated by 
Dorothy Emmrich. 209 Pages. Illustrated. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York. $2.50. 


Tue Story or Mr. Puncu. By Octave Feuillet. 139 Pages. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


UR debt to Italy for traditional tales that 

express to the brim good humor and healthy 
fun is shown in these two titles, well translated 
and illustrated with feeling for the text. The 
drawings for Mr. Punch by Berta and Elmer 
Hader are unusually interpretive of this quaint 
creature of history, the originator of pantomime, 
whose antics have made children chuckle for 
many generations. ‘“The Story of Mr. Punch” 
has been excellently translated from the French 
by Professor Gable of the University of Nebraska, 
and we read how our hunch-backed hero was born 
in'Naples, found fame at the Court of Italy, met 
with many misfortunes and as many happy 
adventures, incurred the lifelong displeasure of the 
police, and why he will live forever in the hearts 
of little folks seated enraptured, in almost every 
land, before their Punch and Judy show. Pulci 
of Italy, Polichinelle of Paris, even Cyrano de 
Bergerac, join hands with Mr. Punch in comedy 
that touches tragedy, laughter that could so 
easily change to tears. 

Luigi Capuana, who wrote the folk tales of 
Italy that Miss Emmrich has so sympathetically 
given us in English, expresses the emotions of 
peasants, the spirit of Italian gayety when work 
is over and tinkling music drifts through narrow 
streets. We smell such appetizing odors as 
cheeses, browning bread and vineyards when the 
sun blazes down on the grapes. The Italian 
title of the book was ‘‘There was Once a Time.” 
In one of the stories the story-teller must whistle 
her way through it, imitating the little tunes that 
make the new corn grow. Smutty, the hard- 
working daughter of the baker, becomes a Princess; 
old Sabino can afford to turn his back upon those 
who would make him rich by buying his magic 
field; Mousekin is able to advise a king. Simple 
happenings, in these old tales, become of the great- 
est import, which is a quality we need in stories 
for children today. 
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Stay-at-Home Birps. By Mae Norton Morris. 160 Pages. 
Illustrated in black and white, and color. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


STRANGE Birps aT THE Zoo. By Julia E. Stoddart. 
Pages. Illustrated in black and white, and color. 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. $1.50. 
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[| ARGE type and authentic colored pictures of 
the birds who tell their own stories make these 
books rank among the attractive offerings of the 
season. The stay-at-home birds are our neigh- 
bors of woods and fields; the nuthatch, bluebird, 
bobolink, jay, oriole, cuckoo, barn swallow, heron 
and kingfisher. Their useful lives are described 
by an author who has been a teacher, and is now 
a mother-naturalist, writing for her own three 
boys as well as her public. 

The peacock tells us of what goes on in the bird 
cages at the zoo. His discoveries of the ways and 
habitat of vulture, penguin, toucan, the bird of 
paradise, the stork, the hornbill, the pelican and 
many other strangers in our parks gives an 
interesting and informal approach not only to 
bird study, but geography as well. Miss John- 
son’s paintings appear in both the books and 
increase their attractivenéss and scientific 
value. 


FEATHER Fon. 
New York. 


Illustrated in Color. 


Moss and Harrison, 
$1.00. 


SING as a background a colored picture of 

one of our well-known birds, this publication 
utilizes the old art of weaving with feathers to 
make a series of bird reproductions for mounting 
in a handmade book, or framing. Accompany- 
ing each picture guide is a piece of coarse-mesh 
canvas, in. which brightly colored feathers are 
to be woven by eager child hands. The colors 
of the picture, showing through this canvas, 
offer a design for following in the weaving. The 
results will be educational and satisfying to the 
child artist, who likes to make his own books. 


THe Srx-Year-Otp’s Srory Boox. By Kathleen P. 


Stone. Illustrated in Color. 191 Pages. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard. Boston, Mass, $1.50. 
Six-Year-Old’s Story Book’ follows 


“The Four-Year-Old’s Story Book,” both 
written by Mrs. Stone, teacher and mother, and 
both very good for young children. Real 
little boys and girls, country scenes and scents, 
school, play and friendly animals weave their 
spell in the stories. There are very few good 
collections of realistic stories for children of 
this age. The book will be welcomed by the 
story-teller. It will be grasped in the hands of 
the ‘“four-to-six,” first for an appreciation of 
the colored pictures and then for starting to read. 
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It Scissors. 
By Emily Lenartz and Wallace Robinson. 
Color. 44 Pages. Samuel Gabriel Sons and Company. 
New York. $1.50. 


Our Busy City. A Put-together Puzzle Book. Illustrated 


A‘ Modern Put-together Book. 
Illustrated in 


in Color. 32 Pages. 
New York. $1.75. 


“WUILD It with Scissors” and ‘Our Busy 

City” tell their stories through pictures to 
be cut out and fitted together to make a generous 
number of the marvels of this age of machines 
and skyscrapers. Colored parts of tall buildings, 
bridges, a court house, factory, an electric train, 
a dry dock, locomotive, automobile, and aero- 
plane are outlined for cutting and gumming to 
numbered parts of large diagrams. The finished 
pictures will be educational and decorative for 
the schoolroom or the child’s own room at home. 
Scissors and paste will never lose their magic, 
and when they are put to work teaching boys 
and girls, the process of education becomes a 
game. 

Tue House In THE LitTLE GREEN Woop. By Gwendolen 
Mary Evans. Illustrated in Colcr. 71 Pages. Frederick 
Warne and Company, London and New York. $1.50. 

Me anp Jimmy. By Lynda Rountree. Illustrated in Color. 


54 Pages. Frederick Warne and Company, London and 
New York. $0.75. 


Hearp By A Mousse. By Irene G. Heath. Illustrated in 
Color. 72 Pages. Frederick Warne and Company, Lon- 
don and New York. $0.75. 

Cass picture books from the publishers 

of ‘“‘Peter Rabbit’? and the other gay tales 
in his series are sure to be good for children. We 
welcome these three titles including two in the 
popular listing of “Cosy Corner Books.” 

House in the Little Green Wood” brings to us 

Mrs. Bunchy, a friendly creature in bonnet and 

apron, who is mistress of The Thatch, a sanctuary 

for forest folk and fairies. The Thatch stands 
in the middle of the Green Wood. In the words 
of Mrs. Bunchy, “more and more fairies are 
beginning to find it. Once in, they are always 
in and out, for where there are birds and rabbits, 
fairies feel comfortable and happy. They come 
for a breathing space, poor dears, and it gives 
them a chance to spread their wings in the sun- 
shine, for in the busy workaday world they have 
to keep them tightly folded, so that they get 
rather the worse for wear.’”’ Both children and 
grown-ups will find happiness in crossing Mrs. 

Bunchy’s threshold. 

“Me and Jimmy” tells the delectable adven- 
tures of a rabbit and a puppy who meet at tea 
and decide to be companions. They encounter 
a scarecrow, keep a shop in the woods, are ship- 
wrecked on a desert island, find shelter in an 
owl’s nest, and finally take an office and buy 
ink for writing their story. The illustrations by 
Harry Rountree are charming. 


Samuel Gabriel Sons and Company, 
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“Heard by a Mouse” is a_ collection of 
nursery happenings written in verse by a mouse 
who carried about pencils and papers. Their 
whimsy and rhythm reminds us of Milne. For 
reading aloud and for first silent reading these 
books are excellent. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF Epucation. By Edward L. 
Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates. 335 Pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.60. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the science of pedagogy 
by so distinguished an educator as either of 
the writers who have prepared this volume would 
be an addition to the literature of the schools. 
Their collaboration assures us of a textbook that 
will be used in all colleges of education and 
teacher-training institutions. 

The volume is intended as a first course in the 
principles of education. The authors have en- 
deavored to, first, select those general facts 
which will be of most service to the average 
elementary grade and high school teacher. 
Secondly, they have presented these facts and 
principles in a form intelligible to students who 
have had few or no other courses in pedagogy 
and little or no teaching experience. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a helpful bibliography and 
questions that make an application of the text to 
individual situations. An excellent balance of 
theory and practical help is maintained,-the book 
devoting itself mainly to the purpose of establish- 
ing sound principles for guiding teachers in their 
most essential daily tasks. 


For the Special Program 


Programs suggested for use in celebrating 
Armistice Day, Goodwill Day and Memorial 
Day, which have the focus of attention placed 
on heroes of peace and avenues for world co-opera- 
tion, rather than military achievements, have 
been compiled by the Education Committee of 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, and are available upon applica- 
tion to the ‘Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom,” Pennsylvania Branch, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Songs, poems, plays, pageants, folk dances, 
selections from the writings of famous men, and 
topics for short talks and essays are included, 
classified according to the age of the pupil. 


* * 


Recent publications of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, include: 


‘‘A Devonshire Christmas,’’ a ‘Christmas 


Frolic,” the “Saint George Play,” “The Perfect 
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Gift,” “A Christmas Carnival in Carols and 
Pantomime,” “Stories of the Christmas Carols,” 
suggestions for community Christmas tree cele- 
brations and a list of Christmas plays and 
pageants are contained in this booklets. 


For impromptu entertainment these stunts 
are invaluable. The properties and costumes 
are easily improvised. Production notes and a 
bibliography of stunt material are given. 


88 Successful Play Activities (Revised). . . . $0.60 


Suggestions for contests, tournaments and 
special events for the playground. 


Rural and Small Community Recreation 


Home play, school play, picnics, social recrea- 
tion, contests, and old-time games, community 
drama, community music, the fair in rural 
districts, money raising stunts and community 
recreation meeting places and activities are 
among the subjects discussed. Directions for 
many games and activities are given. 


A Book List in Child Study ” 


Twenty-seven books have been added to the 
“Selected List of Books for Parents and Teachers”’ 
compiled by the Child Study Association of 
America, and issued in pamphlet form. 

This supplement may be had for $0.05. It is 
an annotated list containing books on Adoles- 
cence, Biology and Anthropology, Heredity 
and Eugenics, Child Study, Education, Excep- 
tional and Unadjusted Children, Physiology, 
Psychology and Sociology, Survey, Religion and 
Ethics. 

A Kindergarten Fraternity 


Delta Phi Upsilon is the first national honorary, 
professional kindergarten-primary fraternity. It 
was founded at Broadoaks Training School at 
Pasadena, Calif., on January 8, 1923. The 
Broadoaks School is now a graduate school in 
kindergarten-primary education. The aim of 
Delta Phi Upsilon is ‘‘to promote professional 
attainments and to set a high goal of achieve- 
ment before the undergraduate students.”’ 

Delta Phi Upsilon was founded by seven 
women who had entered the field of kinder- 
garten-primary training and who felt the need 
of such an organization. The Founders of the 
Fraternity are: Miss Adamae Brooks, Miss 
Cloyde Duvall Dalzell, Miss Helen Knudson, 
Miss Marjorie Test Loomis, Miss Phoebe Ann 
Mathewson, Mrs. Winona Bassett Stevens and 
Mrs. Lulu Pickett. The Founders initiated a 
group of fifty-seven students and graduates of 
Broadoaks, who in turn installed the Grand 
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Alpha chapter at Broadoaks in 1923. Since 
then five other chapters have been installed. 
The chapter roll is as follows: 


1923—Grand Alpha, Broadoaks Training School, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


1924—Beta, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

1914—Gamma,  Pestalozzi-Froebel Training 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

1925—Delta, State Teachers College, Chico, 
Calif. 

1928—Epsilon, State Teachers College, San 


Francisco, Calif. 
1918—Zeta, State Teachers College, San Jose, 

Calif. 

Chapters,6 Inactive,0 ‘Total enrollment, 625 

The Chapters, which are located at institutions 
having departments of kindergarten-primary 
training, are organized under a Grand Council 
elected at national convention. The Grand 
Council consists of a President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corresponding 
Secretary, Catalouger and Historian. These 
officers are elected for a two-year term. 

Alumnae organizations may be formed with 
five or more members. They are chartered by 
Grand Council and are designated by the city 
in which they are located, followed by Delta Phi 
Upsilon Alumnae Association. The following 
associations have been organized: Pasadena 
and Los Angeles in California and Chicago in 
Illinois. 

Delta Phi Upsilon has an open constitution. 

The colors of the Fraternity are blue and green. 

The flower is the rose. 

That Fraternity publishes a yearly bulletin 
containing news and information for the members. 
It also publishes an Alumnae Directory and a 
Fraternity Song Book. 

Each year according to the constitution, a 
national honorary member is elected by Grand 
Council and is initiated at convention. 

The honorary member roll is as follows: 


1923—Miss Imelda Brooks of Pasadena, Calif. 

1924—-Miss Louise Whipple of Pasadena, Calif. 

1925—Miss Madilene Veverka of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

1926— Miss Julia Hahn of San Francisco, Calif. 

1927—Miss Elga Shearer of Long Beach, Calif. 

1928—Miss Annie E. Moore of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

1929—Mrs. Rabekah Kinsey Earle of Broadoaks, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


The Fraternity at present is engaged in raising 
a national scholarship fund to be used by some 
member for further study and training in kinder- 
garten-primary education. 


Vv" 
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Children in Need 
The executive committee and section chairmen 


for the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection are as follows: 


Executive Committee 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Secretary of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

H. E. Barnard, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., 
Director. 

Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Edgar Rickard, New York, N. Y., Treasurer. 

Hugh 8. Cumming, M.D., Surgeon General, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

French Strother, Administrative Assistant to 
the President, Washington, D. C. 


Section Chairmen 
Section I. Growth and Development: Ken- 
neth D. Blackfan, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


Section II. Medical Service and _ Public- 
Health Administration: Hugh 8S. Cumming, 
M.D., Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 
A—Public health organization: E. L. Bishop, 

M.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

B—Communicable disease control: George H. 

Bigelow, M.D., Boston, Mass. 

C—Milk production and control: H. A. Whit- 
taker, C.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
D—Prenatal and maternal care: Fred L. Adair, 

M.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

E—Medical service for children: Philip Van 

Ingen, M.D., New York, N. Y. 

Section III. Education and Training: F. J. 
Kelley, Ph.D., Moscow, Idaho. 

A—The family and parent education: Louise 

Stanley, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

B—tThe preschool child: Samuel MeC. Hamill, 

M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C—The school child: Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 

New York, N. Y. 

D—Voceational guidance and child labor: Anne 

S. Davis, Chicago, III. 

E—Recreation and physical education: Henry 

Breckinridge, New York, N. Y. 

F—Special classes: Chas. 8. Berry, Ph.D., Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 


Section IV. The Handicapped: Prevention; 
Maintenance; Protection; C. C. Carstens, New 
York, N. Y. 

A—State and local organizations for the handi- 
capped; Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

B—Physically and mentally handicapped: Wm. 
J. Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 

C-1—Socially handicapped-dependency: Homer 
Folks, New York, N. Y. 


C-2—Socially handicapped-delinquency: Fred- 
erick P. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

A recent statistical report of the national 
child-welfare division of the American Legion 
shows the extent to which the legion has adopted 
the modern program of caring for dependent 
children with their parents or in private homes. 
On August 31, 1929, the number of children 
cared for in Legion billets was only 8, while the 
number of children cared for in their own homes, 
with relatives, or in foster homes, was 245, and 
the number in local institutions or hospitals was 


3. 


Doing and Making in Second-Grade 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 24) 


short shorter shortest 

wide wider widest 

big little 

first next last 

tall taller tallest 

buy sell pay 

penny nickel cent dime 

save savings 

change money 

count weigh measure 

more than less than 

asmany as as muchas 

rule foot inch 

pint quart pound 

pair 

today tomorrow 

how, used with many 

long short, tall 

whole half 

square circle triangle oblong 

names of numbers one to ten 
GRADE II 


Number vocabulary increased. Meaning under- 
stood through use, e.g., “gallon.” How many 
gallons of gasoline does your father usually buy? 
How many gallons does the tank hold? 


eleven twelve 

feet yard 

minute hour day month year 

cup gallon dozen 

half half-past 

quarter dollar fifty-cent half- 
piece dollar 


semicircle triangle or 
three-cornered 


answer 

both all less different in all 
together 

whole part equal 


have left 
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Measuring the Project with the Child 
(Continued from page 11) 


SIXTH GRADE 


1. History unit. 
a. North Carolina, the Fifth State. 
b. Pioneer Days in North Carolina. 
c. What North Carolina offers homeseekers. 
2. Highway unit. 
3. Contributions of the ancient world to present 
civilization. 
4. City water system—community health. 
5. School newspaper. 
6. Trade relations between Europe and America. 
7. Lighting problem (days of pioneer to present 
time). 
8. European trip. 
9. Dramatizations. 
10. Nature unit. 
11. Daniel Boone play. 
12. Agricultural fair. 
13. Ways of communication. 
14. A miracle play. 
15. Colonial life. 


Making Their Candy Safe 


(Continued from page 20) 


League, stood firm on its principle not to make 
an exception in inspection, he admitted that he 
paid beginners only $12 a week, because he 
“could not afford” to pay more. 

In spite of such instances of back-sliding the 
League knows that it has the support of leading 
men in the candy industry in raising sanitary 
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and wage levels. Men who “admit that they 
have long been at the mercy of the small shyster 
who started a factory ‘on a shoe-string’ and 
sought the ‘cheap and dirty’ way to manu- 
facture sweets,’ have seen the advantages of 
the ‘‘White List”” and are encouraging its ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr. L. C. Blunt, president of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, expressed the opinion 
of high-grade manufacturers when he wrote 
the League: “I congratulate you on your activi- 
ties in cleaning up candy factories and improving 
working conditions. I want to assure you 
that our association is in full accord with your 
plans and will lend you every co-operation 
within our power.” 

These changes have been brought about and 
maintained through a technic which is employed 
far too rarely—pressure from the consuming 
public. Until last spring this pressure had 
come principally from the people of New York 
State. But with the distribution of the second 
“White List,” pressure from a larger consuming 
public called for a ‘White List’? approaching a 
national scale. The New York League wished 
to maintain the present excellence of the New 
York candy manufacturers and suggested that 
national standards adhere as closely as possible 
to those already in operation. The result has 
been the formation of national ‘‘White List’ 
standards, slightly changed but in no way 
lowered, drawn up by a committee of the National 
Consumers’ League and Consumers’ League 
representatives in the various states where candy 
is manufactured on both a large local and national 
scale. 

With the formation of this committee, national 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EDuCATION—PopuLaR Epucator—A Professional 


Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for’ 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 


problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: - 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
special articles for ungraded schools. {The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
Work, Seatwork, etc. {PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
, . making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawin 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their, use. { P 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
ULAR EL 


4 Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? Ifso, 
The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 


rograms, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


for Blackboard and 
CTURE STUDY—A full-page, 


half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 


directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Thin 
methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the 


to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
est Picture Study to be found anywhere. {* PROGRAMS AND 


AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; aiso an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many special articles and features of 


definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogicall 


sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE 


TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. , 
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publicity of the ‘‘White List’? is to become a 
reality. The Consumers’ League believes that 
the manufacturer should be credited in the eyes 
of the public whose patronage he seeks, when he 
maintains a clean factory and decent working 
conditions. Its plan of publicity includes the 
distribution of thousands of ‘‘White Lists” 
throughout the country, new lists to be pub- 
lished from time to time as reinspections are 
made, and as new manufacturers accept the 
standards. Department stores, drug_ stores, 
chain stores, stands, hotels, restaurants, school 
lunch rooms, the thousand and one places 
selling candy to children are to be requested to 
place placards stating ‘‘We Sell White List 
Candy” in conspicuous places; and to distribute 
“White Lists’ freely. Speakers are to be at 
the services of the women’s clubs, parent- 
teachers’ associations, the League of Women 
Voters, and those organizations whose interests 
include the welfare of children and the home. 
School principals will be asked to co-operate to 
the extent of selling only “‘White List” candy 
at the school lunch counters. 

The value of this publicity will be reflected 
in the number of new candy manufacturers 
requesting a place on new and _ subsequent 
“White Lists.”” But this number will increase 
only as the consumer buys ‘‘White List” candy, 
thus encouraging all manufacturers to publicly 
announce through the medium of the “White 
List” their brands as clean products made by 
clean workers, under sanitary working condi- 
tions, receiving at least the $14 beginners’ wage. 

Copies of the White List may be obtained 
from the Consumers’ League of New York, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The standards of the second ‘‘White List”’ are: 


1. Hours: Not more than a fifty-hour week, 
except where state laws provide for less. 

2. Wages: A beginning wage of not less than 
$14 a week. 

3. Provision of seats for all workers in all 
operations except spread packing and others in 
which the provision of seats is not feasible. 
Provision of sufficient seats in such operations 
to permit workers to sit at intervals. Permis- 
sion to use seats. , 

4. Compliance with all local labor, sanitary 
and hygiene laws, rules and regulations affecting 
the industry. 

5. Medical examination of all workers on 
entry and once a year thereafter by Board of 
Health or private or company physician. 

6. A clean, well-lighted factory with clean 
and sufficient toilets and washrooms, the latter 
to be located in convenient proximity to the 
workroom. 
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Here is a Constructive Seat Work which 
‘*soes further’? and accomplishes more in 
the way of Nature Study than anything 
ever before devised — 


Feather Fun 


A seat work in which the children actually con- 
struct well known birds by weaving into stout 
netting multi-colored feathers duplicating the nat- 
ural plumage of the Bobolink, Scarlet Tanager, 
Robin and Goldfinch. 


When the birds are completed they make attrac- 
tive schoolroom decorations of practical value. 


Each box of FEATHER FUN contains pictures 
of four birds in colors, four weaving surfaces, 12 
bundles of colored feathers (covered with cello- 
phane) —more than enough to make the four birds 
—and artificial eyes; also four colored sheets of 
feet and beak cut-outs; and explicit directions for 
assembling. Packed in handsomely colored box. 


This is seat work that little fingers love to do and 


it teaches a never-to-be-forgotten lesson. Endorsed 
by educators and bird associations. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


Liberal discounts to schools in quantities 
of one dozen or more. 


MOSS & HARRISON, Mfrs. 


40 East 21st Street New York City 
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Pictures 


IMPROVED SEAT WORK IS NOW AVAILABLE 


The Charm 
of Color 


a The Enthusi- 
asm of New 


Iinterest— 


COMBINE TO MAKE 


That Talk 


The Outstanding Seat Work of the Year. 


PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003—A real picture-matching and reading novelty, telling the story of Goldie Locks and the Three Bears. Three sheets of card- 
board, each containing twelve miniature pictures in bright color, of incidents in the story on one side and one large picture on the 
reverse are cut into sections and laid on cards with text referring to each small picture. 


When each small picture is correctly placed on its corresponding word space, the work is turned over, and the large colored picture is 


shown properly assembled. 


A unique, colorful, interesting, and instructive seat work in keeping with progressive child training. 


In strong box with colored picture label. Size 9x12. Price $0.60. 


Send for Special Seat-Work Booklet 


BRADLEY HOLIDAY ART SUGGESTIONS 


Picture Cut-Outs 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 
8363—The village church, the sleigh with reindeer, the puree 
Christmas tree, the snow-laden hemlocks, happy children and 
their toys, the village houses and all the incidentals to create the 
atmosphere of Merry Xmas. Price, $0.50. 


XMAS POSTER PATTERNS 
8471—This set of Xmas poster patterns contains 12 large sheets 
of material for every need at this season—figures and portraits, 
a jovial Santa, toys, reindeer, holly and mistletoe, candlesticks 
and many other ‘designs—arranged to fit the regulation size 
papers of the schoolroom, and applicable to borders, window 
decorations, posters, booklet and greeting card problems. Put 
up in durable box. Price, $0.85. 
PILGRIM VILLAGE 

8306—F igures of the Pilgrim men, women and children, Indians 
and squaws, wigwams, log cabins and stockades, canoes, trees 
and the good ship ‘‘Mayflower.’’ Price, $0.50. 

NOVELTY CUT-OUTS—Children’s Party 
8450—Ten plates of designs for place cards and baskets to be 
cut out, colored and pasted. Price, per set, $0.35. 

CHILDREN’S GIFT SHOP 
8451—Ten plates of designs for blotter corners, stamp boxes, 
pin trays, handkerchief boxes, postcard cases, calendars, needle- 
books, telephone list, address books, etc., each with original 
appropriate verse. Price, per set, $0.35. 
Send for a special booklet of cut-outs. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: Thos. Charles Co., Agts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Water Colors— Crayons — Construction Papers 


QUALITY WATER COLORS 
Made in cakes, in pans, in tubes and put up in popular assort- 
ments to meet every demand of school art work. 


BUTTERFLY PAPERS 
Dual colored for art posters and construction work of medium 
weight stock. Made in twelve color combinations. Fifty sheets 
to package. 

TRU-TONE PAPERS 
Brilliancy, purity and beauty of color are distinctive features of 
Bradley’s Tru-Tone papers. They fold perfectly either way of 
the grain, and are adapted for cutting, and poster work, con- 
struction work, costume and interior studies, drawing and tem- 
pera work. Thirty colors. 


QUALITY CRAYONS 
A select list of fine crayons for every educational requirement, 
from beginnings in the kindergarten to fine pastel work in the 


higher grades. 

VIVA-TONE PAPERS 
Meets every requirement of poster work, paper cutting and 
construction work for which a medium weight paper is used. 
Comes in forty-four colors. 


*BULL’S-EYE”’ PAPERS 
A line of beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction and 
mounting. Made in twenty colors. 100 sheets in package. 


Sample books sent on request. 


ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


my 
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7. Paper or individual towels, soap and hot 
water at all times. 

8. Enforcement of high standard of personal 
cleanliness among workers—frequent washing 
of hands, suppression of finger licking when 
“sliding cups,” use of aprons over all outer 
clothing. 

9. Maintenance of a temperature of at least 
64 degrees F. in all departments except where 
technical study has shown the necessity for 
lower temperature. 


In the Santa-Claus Toy Shop 
(Continued from page 14) 


high-school pupils and shop teachers, leaving the 
nailing and assembling to the younger children. 
The painting was also a very popular department 
and much of this work was possible for the younger 
children, if their clothing and the immediate sur- 
roundings were properly protected. 

The youngest girls proved to be excellent 
laundresses and thoroughly enjoyed washing and 
ironing the many doll clothes which were brought 
in. Miniature wash tubs, wash boards, ironing 
boards and electric irons completed the equip- 
ment for this department. 

Books and games were also brought in by the 
score. Many needed new parts, new spinners, 
new boxes. The books were cleaned with 
kneaded erasers and pumice and mended with the 
many kinds of mending material on the market 
for this purpose. Sometimes the covers were 
shellacked, which added stiffness and brightened 
the colors to some extent. In some cases pupils 
developed sufficient skill to re-cover a good book. 

Building blocks were made in the wood shop and 
stenciled and decorated in the games depart- 
ment. Empty cardboard boxes of all shapes and 
sizes were brought in and made to look very 
Christmas-like by means of colored pictures 
pasted over the advertisements and along the 
edges in many ways. This was work which the 
smaller children could do very successfully. 
Scrapbooks were also made by the dozen. These 
were of several styles. One kind for tempo- 
rary use was made of paper to be sent to children 
in hospitals, and to be disposed of after such use. 
Other scrapbooks were constructed with cloth 
pages and covers for permanent use. In several 
of the grades the mothers came to school to join 
their children in a scrapbook party and seemed 
to get as much pleasure out of it as did the 
children. 

We have also encouraged in our toy factory the 
forming of groups of pupils who have planned 
their own toys, purchase their own material and 
assume entire responsibility for carrying through 
an independent project. This we have called 
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MODELINE 


Modeline—a MODELING CLAY 


used and approved by schools since 1907. 


Is always plastic and will withstand all 
climatic conditions. 
harmless. 


Is antiseptic and 
It improves with age and can be used 
over and over again. 


Comes packed in one-pound packages. 
Either in assorted colored strips or in 
solid colors. 


Send for samples. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the “ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘““ACME”’’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous since 1874 


Something New and Artistic for Your Poster 
and Cut Paper Projects 


Vivi-Tone Paper 


These papers are the culmination of a thorough survey 
of the colored papers used in the schools of this country 
as to texture, weight, finish, surface and colors, and they 
will meet your most exacting requirements. Made in 
forty-five beautiful colors. Send for sample book and 
prices. 


Butterfly Papers 


Dual colored papers for posters and construction work. 
A medium weight stock, each sheet with different col- 
ored surface front and back—a dark color on one side 
and a light harmonizing color on the reverse side. 
Made in twelve color combinations. Send for sample 
book. 


Let us send you sample copy of 
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the best magazine published for Kindergarten and 
Primary school teacher. 


THOMAS CHARLES CQ. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, III. 


“Great [Nasters” 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


TOY which combines both instruction and 


play. This includes 100 prints of Painting 
Masterpieces, all in accurate color, to be pasted 
in the attractive scrapbook. The booklet, 
‘‘Great Masters—Chats About Them,” con- 
tains all the interesting facts concerning each 
picture. 


$4.00 Postpaid 


Write for descriptive circular and specimen printe— 
Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


Home Office Mid-Western Branch 
424 Madison Avenue 


New York 
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contract work. Bean bags of various sorts with 
stenciled patterns, made in cloth and also in oil 
cloth, have been very successful. Soft toys for 
the babies at home have been made out of stock- 
ings with a little knitting and crosswork stitching. 

One evening during the two weeks that the 
toy shop is in operation is set aside for the ‘‘par- 
ent’s party’”’ when the fathers, mothers and the 
alumni come back to the school, sign an applica- 
tion blank, get a time card and work the whole 
evening long on the same type of work the chil- 
dren do”during the day. They make doll beds, 
carts, ““woggle pups,” sew, paint, make candy 
bags, repair dolls and carry on a multitude of 
other activities. Fun? Yes, they enjoy the 
evening fully as well as the pupils. Many of the 
parents;who have the time to spare also come to 
the school during the day for certain hours and 
help with the work. 

From a small beginning in the manual train- 
ing shop, centering about the repair of toys which 
the pupils have brought in and utilizing only 
time after school, this work has grown in organiza- 
tion and interest year by year until now it involves 
every member of the school, the faculty, the 
alumni and a great many of the parents. It is, 
in fact, a community project having a social- 
service aim, and cannot help but make public- 
spirited citizens of the pupils who have had a 
share in its activity throughout their entire school 
life. 

It may be interesting to note that in this small 
school of about four hundred and fifty pupils, 
the results of the Santa-Claus Toy Shop are 
amazing. In operation for a period of but ten 
school days and without sacrificing any of the 
time devoted to academic work, the possibilities 
of this craft work, when properly organized are 
unlimited. The fruits of the pupils’ endeavors 
are distributed in neighborhood homes, settle- 
ments, orphanages and similar institutions. 
Between thirty-five and fifty institutions look 
to the school for aid in making a merry Christmas 
for their little ones. Last year we supplied over 
three thousand five hundred children with toys, 
besides the many groups in kindergartens -and 
settlements. 


‘‘Children Called Me Mrs. Santa Claus’’ 


(Continued from page 17) 


parties, with her best friend, gentle ‘“‘Mary-Had- 
a-Lamb”’ who carried her pet lamb tucked under 
her arm. Even “Priscilla,” quaint and prim in 
her quiet gray, helped, while ‘‘Goldilocks” with 
the three bears stenciled on her bright yellow 
apron presided over the cambric-tea urn. 
Another doll deserving of mention was “‘Peeps.”’ 
She was modeled from the heroine of Nancy Cox 
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McCormack’s story by that name. This little 
blue-eyed and yellow-haired doll whose cape was 
cut from the sky and lined with sunshine, 
intrigued the child imagination, and _ letters 
poured in from everywhere wanting a “‘Peeps”’ 
doll just like the sunshine fairy of the book. 

About this time I began to receive many 
requests from kindergartners for a doll suitable 
for their work. It had to be inexpensive and yet 
possess a standard of high quality. So it came to 
pass that the kindergarten doll joined the proces- 
sion. She had a well modeled head with expres- 
sive eyes and smile. She was washable, of course, 
and all of her clothes boasted buttons and 
buttonholes. I feel that she was well worth the 
figuring we had to do in the factory to obtain a low 
retail price, for no doubt these little dolls, so life- 
like and complete, started many a little girl on her 
way to becoming a fastidious and careful mother. 

The Children’s Book Shop, which was next door 
to my down-town office in the Fine Arts Building 
in Chicago, worked very congenially with me, so 
when the Chicago kindergartens, with the 
co-operation of the Book Shop, decided to have a 
display of dolls to show their important place in 
the life of the child, my dolls were called upon to 
carry out the idea. Beautiful scenes were 
painted and each doll had its own small stage and 
appropriate setting. All the sides of a large 
room were covered with these little stage sets, 
while the dolls, in realistic posture, carried out their 
dramas. Children as well as adults flocked to see 
the exhibition. It was a joy to note how the 
dolls were recognized and affectionately greeted as 
belonging to the same world as their child 
admirers. 

I had some calls for boy dolls, but I found the 
market for them was small. Then came the 
demand for a rag doll, so I made three. The 
first attempt was cuddly enough, with ‘““Comfort”’ 
for a name, but somehow she was “‘just doll’’ and 
missed fire. So I tried again, the result suiting 
me as well as any of the more pretentious com- 
position dolls which had preceded them. ‘‘Shoe 
Button Sue” and her brother “Shoe Button Sam”’ 
hit the mark and we could not begin to produce 
enough of them to fill orders. 

The old stereotyped doll with its expressionless 
features is a thing of the past. This gives me a 
sense of relief bordering on joy. It is gratifying 
to see that so meaningless a puppet no longer 
satisfies children. Through the “Good Fairy” and 
my character dolls, I have had an opportunity of 
entering a children’s world. As a result of the 
close. and confidential association thus afforded 
me, in deference to my dolls, I have been able to 
grasp the purposes and deep sincerity motivating 
the actions of the child. I have grown to under- 
stand more fully than most people, I believe, that 
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THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


Copiously illustrated throughout 


Four essentials have been carefully 
observed: 


© > Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 


ty, —-—— Abundance of Reading Mat- 
ter 


Non-duplication of Material 


Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readers, you ought to 
become acquainted with the New Wide Awake Readers. 


Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 65 cents; First Reader, 70 
cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third Reader, 
75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicago 


AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘“Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 5@ cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 
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Arrival of the Shepherds 


Lerolle 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 


3x3%. 


For 50 or more, 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Christmas Pictures. Size 5'4 x 8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 

Size 22x28 inches including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for the above pic- 
ture, and Christ and the Doctors. 
Hand Colored, same size, $1.50 each 
for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


1929 Christmas Greeting 
Cards 


18 Steel Engraved Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards, no two alike, each with an 
interlined envelope, for $1.00. When 
ordering them cut out ang return 
this paragraph. Box 32. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page catalogue. 


‘the Perry Pictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


MASSASOI 


ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 


in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 


Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 


Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUC 
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this world created by children out of their ceaseless 
activities should be held almost sacred. 


Mrs. Goose’s Party 


(Continued from page 55) 


she was not ready. Five minutes past three 
and Mrs. Goose was all dressed, clean handker- 
chief and all. She turned herself this way and 
that before the mirror and was very proud, 
because she looked so fixed-up. 

“Fortunately they are a little late,” said Mrs. 
Goose; and she sat down in her best armchair 
and began to rock and fan herself. ‘Well, 
everything is all ready and we'll eat just as soon as 
they come, for I’m hungry.”’ 

She went out to peek at the green glass dish 
full of cream cakes, all covered with a fresh blue 
napkin. 

It was ten minutes past three; it was quarter 
past three; it was half past three. Mrs. Goose 
kept looking out of the window to see if she could 
spy any of her company coming, but she could not. 
She opened her front door, and stood there gazing 
and staring all about; but there was no-sign of 
anybody coming up her little front walk. 

“And I’m getting so hungry!” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. ‘How late they are!” 

Suddenly she saw Three Ducks, coming along, 
going down to Blue Brook with their skates. 


“Hello, you!’ she ealled out. ‘“‘Aren’t you 
coming?” 


“Coming where?” asked Three Ducks, stop- 
ping to look at her. 

“To my house; to my party!” 

“To your house? To your party?” Three 
Ducks looked very surprised. ‘‘What do you 
mean? We didn’t know about any party.” 

“Why, didn’t I invite you?”’ Mrs. Goose asked. 
“Why, of course I invited you! I asked you, and 
Mrs. Sheep, and Mrs. Squirrel, and Mrs. P > bbit, 
and Ragtag and Bobtail to my party. Didn’t 
I? DIDN’T I?” said Mrs. Goose, blinking and 
thinking very hard. 

Three Ducks stood there and swung their 
skates and said to her: “You didn’t ask us. 
We know that.”’ 

Then Mrs. Goose looked very sad. “I don’t 
believe I did!’ she said, ‘‘and I don’t believe I 
asked the others, either. I was so busy getting 
the party ready that I forgot to invite the com- 
pany!’ She pulled out her handkerchief, and 
began to ery great goosey tears; and she looked 
so sad, standing there crying, that Three Ducks 
said: ‘‘Do you want us to come, Mrs. Goose? 
Do you still want us to come? We aren’t dressed 
up, but we’ll come just as we are, in our every- 
day feathers; and we'll run along and ask the 
others, too, if you want us to. Mrs. Sheep is 
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just over there, knitting; Mrs. Squirrel is sweep- 
ing the snow from her front porch, and Mrs. Rab- 
bit and Ragtag and Bobtail are jumping in the 
drifts. Do you still want us all to come?”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” Mrs. Goose told them, ‘I 
want you to come, for I have such a nice party 
ready! Cream cakes, and good, good cocoa, and 
barley sugar candy—and toast—and—’”’ 

But Three Ducks did not hear all she said, for 

they were off and away to invite the others, just 
as soon as she said “‘cream cakes.’’ They loved 
cream cakes. And they were glad to help poor 
old funny Mrs. Goose, too. And in no less than 
ten minutes they were back again, with Mrs. 
Sheep, Mrs. Squirrel, Mrs. Rabbit and Ragtag 
and Bobtail, who were all very happy to come, 
even though they weren’t dressed up. 
“You look beautiful enough for all of us, Mrs. 
Goose,” they said, ‘‘in your new blue and lavender 
dress and fine red shoes. And oh, what fat, fat 
cream cakes, and what a wonderful surprise party! 
For it really is a surprise party, when you come all 
of a sudden, like this!” 


The Public Schools and the Preschool Child 


(Continued from page 7) 


The other type of service rendered by the 
nursery school within the public-school system 
itself is the giving of training in education for 
parenthood. Our adolescent girls and boys are 
being given a chance in connection with the 
home nursing course or the course in biology, 
which includes an understanding of human 
reproduction and the responsibility of parents, 
and to have practical experience in caring for little 
children. These adolescent youngsters, two or 
three at a time, go into the nursery school for 
an hour a day as carefully supervised assistants 
of the nursery-school director. At first they 
merely observe. After conferences with the 
nursery-school director, they are allowed to 
assist. In many cases these children have 
younger brothers and sisters at home and are 
able to make use immediately of the knowledge 
and attitudes they gain in the nursery-school. 
My own twelve-year-old girl, for example, is 
finding this nursery-school experience just what 
she needs in order to learn to handle her five- 
year-old brother more pedagogically. 

It is these adolescent children, who still 
remember their own early childhood and who 
are just beginning to look into the future and 
wonder about their later responsibilities as 
parents, who are the most fertile field for pre- 
parental education. Ten or fifteen years from 
now they will be giving the early training to 
the children who will be coming into our public 
schools, and through them the schools will 
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Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


CHILD LIFE INTERESTS 


Silent Reading 


8480 Contains four large cards with illustrations in outline 
of familiar subjects, drawn in simple lines, and twenty-four 
cards with descriptive sentences. The child reads the 
sentences, one card at a time, finds the illustration which 
applies to each card, and colors the picture. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ RIDDLES 
Silent Reading 

8481 A set of thirty-two riddles in simple words for beginners 
in reading, each riddle made up of six short sentences. The 
answer is in the form of a picture, which in turn offers varied 
possibilities in simple drawing and coloring work. In attrac- 
tive box with colored label. 


Send for special seat-work booklet. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Picture Books 
for Little Folk 


The Cosy Corner Series 


Four new picture books just the 
size for little folk to handle. Each 
illustrated with many beautiful col- 
ored pictures and black and white 
illustrations. 

Heard by a Mouse 
Me and Jimmy 
The Story of the Four 
Little Sabots 


The Mole and the Mouse 
Each, 75 cents 


For the Older Boy and Girl 


The Luck of 
Dolorous Tower 
By E. M. Ward — 

An exciting mystery tale with a 
slight love story interwoven. Illus- 
trated with 12 very attractive line 


The House in the Little 
Green Wood, 
By Gwendolen Mary Evans 


A story of the little house that 
stood right in the middle of the 
Little Green Wood, of Mrs. Bunchy 
who lived there, and the Fairies, 
Elves, Pixies and Gnomes who visited 
it. Illustrated with 20 beautiful 
colored pictures, decorated end-pa- 
pers, [in an attractive cover, $1.50. 


Frederick 
Warne 
& 
Co. 


26 East 22nd Street 
New York, 
N. Y 
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reap their harvest in better 
trained, better adjusted little 
children. 

Since the nursery school can 
extend its services to the parents 
of all little children in the com- 
munity, since through these 
parentsit can secure for children 
in the most formative years a 
more sane, a more scientific, a 
more happy and better adjusted 
development, and since these 
children enter the public schools 
with a better start and under 
teachers who have the advan- 
tage of nursery-school training, 
and since these children them- 
selves, as they grow into adoles- 
cence, will have practical train- 
ing in intelligent parenthood, is 
it not legitimate, is it not ex- 
ceedingly valuable, to have a 
nursery school as an integral part 
of a public school system? 


A Stage for the Country 
School 
(Continued from page 50) 


curtain. The dressing rooms at 
either end of the platform were 
to be curtained off as usual. We 
now had the skeleton of the 
stage erected. The walls were 
our next problem. At the sug- 
gestion of a boy whose mother 
had just bought a new mattress, 
we obtained heavy brown paper, 
so tough that it would resist a 
good deal of pressure. It was 
surprising how many people in 
the district had saved such paper 
from mattress wrappings. We 
received donations until we had 
four large pieces, enough to cover 
the ends and the back of thestage. 

Before we raised the walls we 
laid them flat on the floor and 
worked a heavy pattern in 
colored chalk across the top of 
each wall. Thestencil had been 
made in a design class. A fire- 
place was made from some more 
paper, this time just ordinary 
wrapping paper. The brick ef- 
fect was produced with red- 
brown chalk. Sticks crossed in 
the -hole which was the fireplace 
and a red light, reflecting from 


back stage, gave a realistic ap- 
pearance. Pictures were hung. 
Curtains at the windows and 
the two doors, rag rugs on the 
floor, tables, chairs, and even a 
small gramaphone, gave the 
stage set a cozy air. 

For stage lights we used three 
ordinary lamps placed on the 
floor, with large reflectors be- 
hind them. When all the other 
lamps were removed from the 
room the effect was good. The 
stage, we found, interfered with 
none of the numbers on our pro- 
gram, and made many of them 
much more effective. Even the 
choruses were easily managed 
in our stage room. 

—EVeELYN Srice, Columbus, Missouri. 


What to Do with Cracker 
Boxes 

We buy our graham crackers 
for the kindergarten luncheon in 
two-pound boxes and have found 
many uses for the empty cartons. 

The children made a basket- 
ball court, using large blocks and 
building boards for the standards, 
and cracker boxes for the baskets. 
The flap edge of the box will slip 
between the boards and a heavier 
block can be placed on top to 
hold it securely. The children 
devised many little ball games 
with teams, score and goal 
keepers. 

I cut windows and doors in the 
sides of the boxes and took one 
side off entirely with a sharp 
knife. I placed several of these 
frames on the play table and 
the children readily grasped the 
idea of constructing houses, 
proceeding in various ways to 
finish them. Wall paper was 
designed, measured and pasted 
on the walls. Rugs in clever 
designs were made. The chil- 
dren used white crepe paper for 
curtains with colored paper for 
draperies. Someeven attempted 
to add fireplaces. Pictures were 
crayoned, framed and hung on 
the walls. They made furniture 
of construction paper, and I was 
really surprised at the results. 
Of course with older children 
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this project could be developed 
further by using each box as a 
room, making a doll house and 
painting or shingling the outside. 

The cardboard between the 
layers of crackers seems to be 
waxed slightly and makes a very 
good board on which to model 
clay. 

These cracker boxes are strong 
enough to be used as individual 
indoor gardens. Early in the 
spring the children brought soil 
and filled their boxes. We placed 
these in an empty sand table so 
the water could drain out. This 
made it quite simple to clean up 
afterwards. 

The boxes can be painted 
bright colors and decorated ac- 
cording to the child’s originality 
and artistic taste. With dyed 
excelsior holding our painted 
clay or candy eggs, they made 
very attractive Easter baskets. 

—Autma Wuitrman, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Making Ducks and Geese 
that Swim 


Cut out the head and body of 
a duck, leaving a strip of paper 
across the bottom. Cut outa 
duplicate figure, paste the two 
together, ‘and spread out the 
strips at the bottom. Dip the 
strips in hot paraffin and the 
duck will swim on the surface of 
water. In the same way geese 
may be madeto swim. Yellow, 
orange or white construction 
paper may be used, the bills, 
eyes, and wings being added 
with crayon. 


—TaBiTHa RITZMANN, 
Monroe, Wisconsin. 


FOR HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


SONG-0-PHONE INSTRUMENTS 
No Study—No Practice—Play AT ONCE 


Extensively used by Educators through- : 


to al 


humming, fine orchestral effec 
produ 


: 33. 25 each. 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.C., 


out the country for children’s bands. = 
SONG-O-PHONES have won hearty ap- = 


PHONES are easy to play. Simply by = 


Send tor catalog and make your selec- H 
Sen. 20 different band instruments = 
choose from. Inexpensive—70c to i 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Game that Teaches 
Spelling 

My first-grade children and I 
have what we consider a very 
interesting game used as a drill 
in spelling. One child who im- 
personates a visitor goes to call 
on another at his home (his 
desk). He presses the bell and 
says, “‘Ding-a-ling-a-ling.”” The 
occupant of the house or seat an- 
swers, ““What is it?” The visi- 
tor replies, “It is j-u-m-p.” 
The child in the house. calls, 
“Come in, jump,” and lets the 
visitor into hishouse The visit- 
ing child takes the seat and its 
occupant goes calling. If the 
child in the “house” cannot 
guess the visitor’s name the 
visitor calls upon someone else. 

The class never tires of this 
game and it provides excellent 
drill. Itmay also be used as an 
arithmetic drill using number 
combinations in place of words. 
—GRACE ANSLIRO, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Christmas in the Mouse- Hole 


(Continued from page 31) 


CRICKET (rising and stretching 
himself): Crumbs, hey? Well, 
I'll come along. Where’s my 
fiddle? (Takes fiddle from the 
wall, gives his hand to Father 
Mouse, and they skip around the 
stage once or twice, singing, if pos- 
sible, 

“Oh, we always feel so jolly, oh, 

So jolly, oh, so jolly, oh!’’ 
or any other gay chorus.) 

Curtain. 


SCENE III 

Same as Scene I. Fireplace re- 
moved; furniture still on right; 
carpet in position again. On 
left, Mother Mouse and four 
Mouselings are standing ina row, 
the little mice with arms stiffly 
extended in front, and paws hang- 
ing. Enter Father Mouse and 
Cricket. 

FaTHER (gayly, and waving 
lantern): Here we are! Here’s 
Neighbor Cricket, children, 
come to make music for our 
Christmas. 


AUR 


WE HAVE represented the 
ComPany in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City. Mo. 


Used in all the pabhe schools of 
New York for thingie years, and 
most all the Boards of Education io 


ustra 
on Silicate wall, jell and 


NEW TOBE GILICAT.. BOOKELATE 
90-22-24 Vesey 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 

very helpful. 


For sale by ali 
school supply firms. 


bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ZEN 
+ WEBSTERS 
NEW: 


To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in- 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of new words. 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Why Te 

Eyes Need Care 
ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 

dust; correcting papers or do- 

ing research work at night —no 


wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 


EYES 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a Set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00. No Work—Just Fun. We Trust You! 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 638-A.C. 
Vanderveer Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Moruer: Good morning, 
Neighbor. (Aside) Bow to him, 
Mouselings! (Mouselings all 


make stiff bows.) (To Cricket) 
Will you take a seat, sir, and 
have some refreshments before 
you play for us? 

(Cricket, who has been eyeing 
table, hurries to sit down and be- 
gins to eat and drink, which busi- 
ness must be continued, while the 
Mouselings find stockings and 
presents.) 


FATHER: Now you may go 
and see what is in your stock- 
ings, children. Run away. 
Don’t be afraid! 

(Business here of Father re- 
filling Cricket’s plate and glass, 
while Mother watches children. 
The little mice drop to floor and 
scurry away behind screens or 
curtains. One gets in the way of 
another, and they rise on hind legs 
and begin to slap each other. 
Mother, seeing, calls to them.) 

MorHer (in warning tone): 
Good children today, or no 
party! 

(Mouselings all disappear, then 
come out in a moment, each one 
eating something and bringing a 
length of pink ribbon. Two run 
to Father, and two to Mother.) 


First Mouse: Oh, thank you, 


Mother. (Holding up ribbon) 
What’s this for? 
Seconp Mouse (pressing 


close): What’s this for, Mother? 

Tuirp Movuse (to Father): 
Grand party, Father; but what’s 
this for? (Holds up ribbon.) 

FourtH Mouse (same busi- 
ness): What’s this for, Father? 

FATHER (beginning to tie ribbon 
around necks): To make you look 
handsome, my son. 

FourtH MOvsE: 
Father? 

CRICKET (rising and taking up 
fiddle): They couldn’t look any 
handsomer! Finest mice I ever 
saw! Thanks for your hospi- 
tality, madam! (Bowing to 
Mother.) 

Morue_r: Thank you, Cricket. 
(Returns bow, and finishes neckties 
of the other two mice.) 


Me, too, 


FaTHER: Now we're all ready. 
On with the dance! (Cricket 
takes prominent place with fiddle, 
on chair or box, right of stage, 
and Mouse family forms for a 
quadrille, all on hind legs, of 
course, Mother and Father right 
and left, and little mice doubling 
at head and foot. Cricket begins 
to play. Music is heard outside; 
uf no violin, let a piano play, or 
an accordion, or a flute—they are 
all the same in Mouseland! 
Father and Mother dance very 
finely, if possible, with many hops 
and skips. Little mice do the 
best they can, and jgump around 
and around when not in the figure. 

Curtain falls while the dance 
is going on; but hearty applause 
ought to follow and undoubtedly 
will. When it does, curtain rises 
again, to show the dance still 
proceeding. Dancing and music 
stop; and Father, out of breath and 
wiping his brow with his large red 
bandanna handkerchief, speaks.) 

_Fatuer: What amerry Christ- 
mas! 

MorTuHEr (fanning herself with 
her tiny white handkerchief, and 
turning to audience): [hope you'll 
all have one just as merry, ladies 
and gentlemen! 

First Mouse (waving his paw): 
Me, too, ladies! 

Second Mouse (same _ busi- 
ness): Me, too, gentlemen! 

Turrp Movse (throwing 
kisses): Me, too, everybody! 

FourtTH Mouss (standing very 
straight, and speaking loud): And 
me, too! 


(These lines should be graded 
asto pitch and audibility, the first 
Mouseling’s voice being merely 
a little squeak.) 


Teaching Reading to the 
Foreign-Born Child 
(Continued from page 27) 

a little girl to tell me what she 
was making; her paper was cov- 
ered entirely with purple except 
for a white streak through the 
middle. She said it was a dark 
room with the door open a little 
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way. After that I could imagine 
myself in just such a place. 

The arrangement of your 
schoolroom is an _ important 
factor in creating favorable read- 
ing situations. Centers of inter- 
est must be placed so that the 
children’s paths do not cross and 
cause confusion. Each center 
should be cared for by certain 
children. The love and care of 
books are special duties which 
should be taught. If books are 
to be kept clean, then it will be 
necessary that hands be clean. 
Time should be taken to teach 
children how to handle a book, 
how to hold it and how to open 
it and turn the pages. Most 
primers on the market are more 
suitable, I find, for the latter 
part of the first year in read- 
ing than the first part and this 
is true even of many pre-prim- 
ers on the market. Therefore 
the teacher must supply easy 
reading material herself to fit the 
needs of her groups. I take ad- 


with them. 


No. 205 -J. 
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vantage of every one of the 
children’s play activities, using 
them as subjects for reading 
units. Thus the reading com- 
prehension is sure because the 
subject is understood and has 
been experienced by the chil- 
dren. By careful questioning the 
children will dictate short sen- 
tences that I write on the black- 
board as soon as the activity is 
finished and still fresh in their 
minds. The next day I have the 
story printed on a large chart in 
one-inch standard type. Then 
familiar words are foundand the 
units are reviewed. ‘The lesson 
is always interesting. Later in 
the term these units of read- 
ing and successive units are 
copied on the primary typewriter 
and a copy made for each child 
on the mimeograph. Attractive 
booklets are then made, sewed 
together, the units pasted in and 
the stories illustrated by each 
child. This is a worth-while 


product to take home and show 


Good Handwriting 


eee = Primary Teacher knows 


the difficulty of teaching it, the Business Man knows the 
value of teaching it. To Primary Teachers we suggest a 
study of Dixon’s Beginners Pencils. 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. 


If you teach Primary Writing you should be acquainted 


Offer to Primary Teachers ... Write us, giving the name 
of your School District, for our free Beginners Packet 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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the parents what Mary can do in 
reading. 

Some of our actual activity 
stories follow: 


We went to walk today. 
We went up a hill. 

We saw the ocean. 

We saw a big boat. 

It was in dry dock. 

The men were painting it. 
The boat was white. 

It was the Harvard. 


OUR DUCKS. 
We brought some cigar boxes. 
Pete made a duck. 
He cut it with the saw. 
He put a stand under it. 
He nailed it on. 
The wheels were spools. 
Tom painted the duck green. 
The duck ean roll along. 


MAKING FURNITURE. 
We made new furniture. 
We have two chairs. 

We sit on them. 
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They were soap boxes. 
There is a tall box for dishes. 
It is a cupboard. 

A long box made a bed. 

The stove has four legs. 
Martin put a pipe on it. 

We all painted the furniture. 
It is red and green. 


TWO RATS. 
Mr. Ross brought two rats to 
school. 
One was tame. 
It climbed on his sleeve. 
It ate seeds. 


One rat was a jumper. 
The rats were in a wire box. 


GOLDFISH. 
There are goldfish upstairs. 
We saw through the glass. 
They can swim fast. 
There was sand and grass, too. 


Now Christmas is Here 
(Continued from page 36) 


wood. Place nails at one end for 
handle (A). Place nails at other 
end for hinge (B). Fasten to 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our Field the mntins West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY 


410 U.S. NA NEAP 


BRANCH OFFICE 
4ANGE 
LIS. MINN 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 


tion, with Laws of Certification of. Western States, etc., etc.,"’ free to members; 50c to-non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price. 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


— 


EAGLE FENCT co ( 


Eagle No. 288. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


wagon with staples (C). Dimen- 
sions and details may be changed 
where desired. 

Paint rabbit light gray with 
lighter gray nose, neck, breast 
and outline marks black; or paint 
rabbit tan with lighter tan nose, 
outline dark brown. Grass 
green, gay flowers, wheels and 
handle red-orange, inside lining 
of wagon lavender. 

The Mother and Child poster 
may be carried out in crayons, 
water or poster paints, or cut- 
paper. Astrong outline between 
parts painted with a small brush 
and black paint, or India ink, 
or of crayon will strengthen the 
finished composition. No out- 
line is necessary where colored 
parts touch the black back- 
ground. Halos may be cut of 
light gold paper or painted gold. 
The finished poster will be 
greatly enhanced if mounted 
upon light red-violet or green 
paper, size x 103”’, and then 
upon blue paper, size 83" x 112”, 
which allows for wider margin 
at base. The black paper should 
be construction paper or light- 
weight black cardboard. ‘Trace 
design on black mounting with 
carbon paper. This will serve 
as a pasting guide for locating 
and pasting all small colored 
paper parts. The best way to 
hang the poster is to punch a 
hole 3’ down from center top 
edge. Paste a gummed patch 
at the back to strengthen hole. 

Christmas baskets may be of 
any previously used design and 
decorated with holly for this 
month. Use construction paper 
for basket making. 

The Santa Claus portrait 
needs no suggestion for applica- 
tions. It fits the regular size 
school papers and is of suffi- 
ciently simple outline to permit 
crayon or water coloring or paper 
cutting. For those who wish a 
design, other than the well be- 
loved Santa, we offer the cherub. 
This has many possibilities when 
used as a unit from which to 
create borders, posters and book- 
cover decorations. 
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